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For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


3 safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
D ; N N a FO 4 D S Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants. children, those of delicate con- 


| stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
Vi AGN ES] A. REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 





Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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By APPOINTMENT. 


ESSENCE i 
or BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, SH OOL BR E D S 








FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, w 
For the Wounded & Convalescent. CANE LOUNGES anno CHAIRS 


Canvas Hammock, and Folding Chairs, 
BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. FOR GARDEN USE. 


ARE YOU (?) AWARE Bournville 


Cutlack’s Natural Mineral Water Cocoa 


By purchasing this beautiful water you are assisting to carry on the 
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war, 2s well as contributing to your own enjoyment and good health. . ee COCOA represents the highest 
It is a Perfect Soda Water and an Ideal addition to Spirits, Milk and other Drinks. grade of nutritive cocoa at present on the 
44-ownce bottiss at 12/- per Once of 48. Carriage Paid. market; it fully maintains its high reputation in food 
2 Cy ” 20/6 ,, 5; 50. ” ” value and delicacy of flavour, and is second to none 
CUTLACK & COMPANY, Ltd., PETERBOROUGH in any respect whatsoever.”—Medical Magazine. 








Interesting free Booklet, ‘“‘ THERE'S THE RUB!” fully describes the 
wonderful new time and labour saver for use with Ronuk Polishes. 
Dry-scrubs, dusts, cleans and polishes, reaching everywhere from anywhere. 


“There's | RONUK HOME POLISHER 


Can be used from floor to ceiling without going on hands and knees, 


Rub 1 99 or climbing chairs and_ steps. Never needs washing or boiling. 
e 


Of Grocers, Ironmongers and Stores. Price 5/6 complete. 
Write NOW for Free Booklet. 


RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. No. 10), Portslade, Brighton. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


Y'SITING AND CONSULTING 

LADY GARDENER ew gardens 
laid out; old ‘gardens re-modelled and made 
beautiful. Charge undertaken during owner’s 
absence from home, Gardensrun on business 
lines and made to pay their way. — Mrs. 
SAVILL, Chobham, Woking. Surrey. 


Two LADY GARDENERS Of large 

practical experience offer all-round 
training; spec ially reduced fees to those 
entering for year’scourse; extensive gardens ; 
beautiful country ; bracing position ; > gar- 
dening year begins September 25th.—PEAKE, 
Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


WANTED immediately, on Yorkshire 











Estate where sales of timber contem- 
plated, thoroughly experienced FORESTER 
or WOODMAN, ineligible for army. Apply 
by le.ter, stating experience (wth special 
reference to sales), salary required and enclos- 
ing references to THOMPSON, COOK and 
BABINGTON, 12, Parliament Street, Hull. 


PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2’6. 


NLAND RESORT. — Mid _ Wales. 
| Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony,and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and pertect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.). 


CONVALESCENT OFFICERS or 
civilians requiring quiet, restful rye il 
home as pay ing guests; golf, bathing, etc. 
near — nine miles from Bournemouth.— 
“A3 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL onleave, 
engaged in literary work, desires large 
study and bedroom, with service and separate 
meals (simple), in quiet country house, 
situated South-west or West of London, 
beyond 50 miles. Position on high ground, 
remote from traffic, with open view e-seutial. 
Hampshire, Wiltshire or Devonshire pre- 
ferred.— Write “J. K. L.,”” HARROD’s Adver- 
tising Agency, 32, Hans Crescent, S$.W. 
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RON. FENCING for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
tor separate list.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich. 


PORTABLE BUILDI NGS. Dl 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor H ouses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut: Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 

—STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermull, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


ACON GIVEN AWAY 9—No; but 
we can send you 7lbs. of the best un- 
smoked streaky for 6/10 cash, post free, 
which is the next best thing. Send to-day.— 
LUNN & DODSON, Bacon Factors, Dept. H., 
ilorncastle. 

















BSOLUTE CURE FOR CON- 

STIPATION.—Dr. Jenner’s Remedy.— 

Particulars and free sample from JONES, 
Chemist, 247, Bournemouth. 





MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
—Developing or Printing.—The BEST 
POSSIBLE got cut of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. tor 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed). MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton, 


CoOMNTES, HOUSE SEWAGE 

DISPOSAL SYSTEM.— No emptying 
of cesspools; no solids; no open filters; 
perfectly automatic ; everything underground, 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


SPA RROWS AND RATS,—Extra- 
ordinary success in catching; trap always 
set.—Particulars, WILMOTS, LTD., Bristol. 








BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 
The Charge tor these Advertisements 
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WANTEO- copies of COUNTRY LIFE 
Double _— dated June 12th, 
1915.—** P 6990. 





ANTIQUES. 
The Charge tor these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


LD TAPESTRY — Several pieces 
7 eee green preferred. — Apply 
“A 356. 








STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2 2 6. 


YOLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 

prices; approval —G., 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham, 





HORSES, Etc. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


MALL PONY, smart Gover. ess Car 
and Harness; complete for 25 guineas. 
kmineutly suitable for the inexperienced or 
for children ; constantly ridden and driven 
by owner’s children. The pony is fast, very 
tractable, and believed thoroughly sound. 
Could be re-sold to ~ if aaa after the 
school holidays.—* P 80( 





ANTED, for nominal price and good 

home, a lady’s old hunter or hack, 

must be quiet on road and in stable; sound; 

sixteen hands or over. — Miss HOWARD 
FLANDERS, Latchingdon. 


DISCARDED CLOTHING. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 








IRDS’ BATHS, Sundials, Garden 

Vases, Figures, Fountains: sketches 

sent. — MOORTON (A 8), 65, Pearl Road, 
Walthamstow. 





LADIES: AND GENTS’ MISFIT 
or CAST-OFF CLOTHING bought.— 
Mrs. CRAVEN, Church Street, LEcclesfield, 


Sheffield. 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MAJOR RICHARDSON’S 





SENTRY DOGS (AIREDALES) 
soa ; ai as supplied Army in France 
5 guineas. 


POLICE DOGS (AIRE- 
DALES), for house and 
personal guards, 5 guineas, 
Pups, 2 guineas. 

BLOODHOUNDS, from 
20 guineas. Pups, 5 guineas, 

ABERDEEN, SCOTCH, 
FOX, IRISH TERRILL RS, 
5 guineas, Pups, 2 guineas, 


GROVE END, HARROW. Tel. 423. 





HAMBERLAIN’S NUTREX 
MEAT DOG CAKES, HOUND MEALS 
and TERRIER MEALS are guaranteed 
absolutely pure and of the highest possibie 


feeding value. Reasonable in price. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S DIAMOND MIDGET 
BISCUITS are the best for all pet dogs. 


Free samples and list from CHAMBERLAIN, 
PoLE & Co., LTpD., The Dog, Pheasant and 
Poultry Food Specialists, Broadmead, Bristol. 





MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


WOLSELEY CABRIOLET, 16-h.p., 

run about 11,000 miles. Beautifully 
built, almost equal to new: : Splendid running 
order, £500. — Apply ‘:Sacrifice,’* c/o 
PotTer’s Advertising Offices, Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 





OR SALE, Panhard landaulette, 18- 
30 h.p., seat seven; excellent order ; 
spare rim and Palmer Cord and Dunlop tyres; 
upholstered Bediord cord, body dark green: 


acetylene head lamps. electric inside light ; 


price £400.—‘“* A 3648,’ 











FASHION AND 
HONEST QUALITY 
COMBINED IN 
THIS SHOE. 








Extorminatcd by 


“LIVERPOOL” VIRUS 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB Ltd, 
f Hanover Street. LIVCRPOOL 
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CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW; 
AT ALL STORES 6° 


Best and 
Simplest 
Carpet 
Cleaner 
in the 
World. 
Sample 
Penny 
Stamp. 
Prized in 
Royal 
House- 


MeESouyt 










holds. 





F. Chivers & Co., Ltd.. 5. Albany Works, Bath. 
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WILL FIND THIS A 





HARRISON SMITH BUILDINGS, LTD., 








SHOE OF EASE AND ELEGANCE. 





* CROMWELL” BROGUE SHGE 


RENOWNED FOR QUALITY AND COMFORT. 


Per pair 1 9/6 Carr. paid. 


STYLISH & DURABLE FOR TOWN & COUNTRY 
Splendidly made from finest Black or Tan Leathers, Walking 
sole, Cuban heel. All sizes and fittings. Send size (or draw 
outline of foot) and he ever-increasing Sale is the 
best proof of its merits 

Write for“ FIFE” Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 
A. T. HOGG (No. 24), STRATHMIGLO, FIFE 


Pioneer and Leader of the ** Boot-by-Post” Trade. 























12/6 net. 
By post, 13/-. 


WALL & WATER GARDENS, 


Published at the Offices of ‘* CoUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 











GARDEN HOUSES, VASES, FIGURES, BIRD 
BATHS, FOUNTAINS, SUNDIALS, SEATS, Etc., 
See our Country Estate Catalogue, post free. 


Wm. Wood & Son, Ltd., Wood Green, London 





J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENERS AND 
GARDEN ARCHITECTS. 


53, VICTORIA ST., S.W., and 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 


Advice given and work undertaken in any part of 
the country. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
AND TESTIMONIALS POST FREE 





Duddeston, BIRMINGHAM. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


Residences, Bungalows. conte. ope po bullt in Timber, 
Conorete or Brick. Portable Wood and iron Motor Houses, 
Stables, Kennels, &e., &o. Telegrams: “ Bungalows ” 














Books for Garden Lovers. 


VEGETABLE GROWING MADE EASY. 


By OWEN THOMAS and 


GEORGE WYTHES, with a chapter on THE CookinG oF VEGETABLES, by Mrs. 


Frances KeEyzeEr. 
postage 4d. extra. 


200 pages, 


“A really valuable book.’’"—-The Lady. 


30 illustrations. L/- net; 


1/6 net ; 


cloth, 


COLOUR SCHEMES FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN, Over 100 


illustrations, 


Third Edition. 12/6 net ; 


planting plans, diagrams, etc. 


by post, 13/-. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


“* Miss Jekyll is one of the most stimulating of those who write about what may be called the pictorial side of gardening 
. She has spent a lifetime in learning how to grow and place flowers so as to make the most beautiful and satisfying 
effects, and she has imparted the fruits of her experience in these delightful pages.""—Daily Mail. 


CHILDREN 
GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


AND GARDENS. 


Full of illustrations. 


A ‘garden book for children. By 


6/- net ; by post, 6/5 


‘We shall be surprised and disappointed if it is not introduced to ) aN hundreds of homes.’’—Liverpool Post. 


Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,’’ 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The War Office notifies that from now onward all papers posted 
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Lire, and subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Roumania. 
neutral Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral 
European Countries in Africa, should order copies to be despatched 
by the Publisher, from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“SPEED THE PLOUGH” 


HIS is the moral drawn by Professor Middleton 
after setting forth the result of his comparative 
study of British and German agriculture. It is the 
soft answer employed to turn away wrath by the 
most urbane of officials who in the character of 
statistician has had to draw many unpleasant conclusions. 
Professor Middleton knows full well that for thirty years 
English agriculture has been at a standstill in many respects, 
going back in others. It can be no pleasant statement for 
him to make or those who hear it that Germany has mastered 
the art of getting more food out of the land than we do. 
A hundred British acres on the average yield only enough 
food to support from forty-five to fifty persons; inferior 
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German land of the same area feeds seventy to seventy-five 
persons. Why is this? Has the right hand of Farmer 
Giles forgot its cunning? If you venture to hint at such 
an explanation vou bring a hornet’s nest about your head. 
Have we not been chidden in private letter and public print 
for alluding to the fact that Britain during the last quarter 
of a centuty has been adding to the waste while her European 
sivals were increasing their cultivated area? There is a 
homely old proverb to the effect that a fault seen is half 
mended and flattery is usually considered insidious poison, 
and it is a friendlier act to expose a remediable weakness 
than to gloss it over. But some people avpear to think it 
patriotic to avow their belief in the infallibility of B-itish 
tarming. We recommend them to study the pamphlet, 
without attaching too much weight to the suave excuses 
put forth by the author. 

Let us see what the average German farmer grows 
on his hundred acres. His crops are like the English, exceyt 
that he sends two and three-quarter tons of beet to the mill 
and we practically none. He grows corn, but for his hundred 
acres gets thirty-three tons compared to the British farmer’s 
seventeen. He grows fifty-five tons of potatoes to our 
eleven, and even when we come io England’s szeciality, 
meat, he produces four and a half tons to our four. In 
milk he nearly doubles our outrut with twenty-eight tons 
to our seventeen and a half. The superiority of German 
food production is very easily explained. The German 
farmer works on land and in a climate less favourable to 
agriculture than ours. It is the Professor who says so, 
and he asserts, too, that the art of husbandry is not lost 
among us. But we have not improved much while the 
German has been catching us up, till he can produce per 
acre as much wheat as we can. Why, then, is his production 
on a hundred acres so much greater than ours? There are 
several minor reasons and one major reason. Fritz has 
developed great cleverness in the use of manures, he pa\s 
very low wages, he exacts all the work he can from his 
womenkind. These are the minor reasons. The important 
one is that he does not let so large a proportion of his hundred 
acres slip back into grass and prairie—‘‘in Britain more 
than two-thirds of the cultivated area is in grass, while in 
Germany less than one-third is in grass.” In view of this 
fact it is most important to note that by devoting more 
land to the plough Germans are able to produce much more 
milk and rather more meat than we do to the acre. For 
practical purposes the most important corollary is that the 
food supply has increased as fast as the number of mouths. 
In 1888 the population was 48,000,000 and in 1913 it was 
67,000,000. Yet the country at the later date was able 
to feed as large a proportion on home-grown food as it did 
at the earlier. 

Now it would not be worth while to recapitulate figures 
with the trend of which our readers have long been familiar, 
were it not to draw the obvious lesson. After ihe war it 
will become a patriotic duty to increase the stimulus to 
agriculture which has been applied with accelerated force 
since its beginning. This country would be more than 
imprudent if it neglected the food supply in the years to 
come. Carelessness on the point was engendered by the 
feeling of security. Never again shall we feel quite so sure 
that our shores will remain inviolate, that Great Britain 
alone among the mighty nations is practically immune 
from invasion. Ways must be found for causing our land 
to produce its maximum of food. These will not resolve 
themselves into a single heroic measure. We have insisted 
on Land Reclamation as one means, but the intensification 
of method is equally important. Our grasslands are by no 
means making their proper contribution to the food su ply. 
Individuals are, however, here and there rousing themsclves, 
and we hope to publish accounts of what has been done cither 
to make good pasturage out of bad or to turn poor grasslands 
into fertile arable. This is, equally with Reclamation, a 
part of that increased productivity for the encouragement of 
which we are bringing out a series of books. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of the Marchioness 
Camden with her son, the Earl of Brecknock, and 
her elder daughter, Lady Irene Pratt. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they wuld forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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LOSE attention will, we are sure, be given to the 

important correspondence about reclamation at 

Methwold which we publish this week. In last 

week’s issue a correspondent who owns light 

land in the neighbourhood of Methwold wrote a 
letter criticising the work done by Dr. Edwards, from 
the point of view of an English agriculturist. The most 
interesting part of this letter hinges upon the enquiry 
“what system of cropping Dr. Edwards intends to pursue.”’ 
Is it possible to maintain fertility without the sheep-folding 
which has been practised in the district and is recommended 
by a well known agriculturist who has followed the Methwold 
experiment with very great attention? Folding, no doubt, 
would be efficacious. It is, as opposed to grazing, intensive 
cultivation. The folding crop could be off the land in good 
time for the autumn sowing. But the question is not only 
how the fertility may be maintained and increased, but how 
to achieve this end in the most effective, that is to say, 
the most profitable, manner. Another authority, without 
expressing any doubt about the efficacy of folding, suggests 
that sheep are not the most remunerative product. He 
is in favour of using a leguminous crop as green manure, 
by which he would obtain at one and the same time nitrogen 
and humus. There is obviously a good deal to be said in 
favour of that practice. It is practically new to England, 
although on the Continent it has been frequently employed. 


JF practical use is to be made of Professor Middleton’s 

memorandum, it seems to us that the traditional sheep- 
folding will have to be given up in favour of a system that 
will make a more important addition to the total food product 
of the soil. In reality that constituted the vital difference 
between German farming and our own. British farmers 
pride themselves with reason on skill that no German has as 
yet been able to surpass. All that can be claimed by the 
Teuton so far is that in the space of forty years he has been 
able to acquire a skill in agriculture that brings him into 
line with the British farmer. But he started a long way 
behind in the race, and therefore progress up to a certain 
point was extremely easy. His superiority at the present 
moment consists simply in the fact that he selects for growth 
those crops which add most directly to the food supply. 
He is above all else a tillage farmer, whereas we in Great 
Britain have tended to become graziers to an undesirable 
extent. Sheep used to be called the sheet anchor of British 
farming ; but it is,to be noted that in the most productive 
country of Europe sheep are not considered economical 
on land that partakes very largely of that sandy character 
which prevails at Methwold. 


[N the ordinary course of things, next week would have 

been Bank Holiday week, but no doubt the people of this 
country will follow the advice given them by Sit Douglas 
Haig and make up their minds to forego holiday-making 
as long as things remain so critical at the seat of war. Every- 
thing points to very fierce fighting in the immediate future. 
Nothing the Germans can say can get over the fact that the 
hammer blows of Russia are rapidly reducing Austria to the 
plight of a vanquished enemy. No Power could stand out 
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long against the slaughter, the capture of prisoners, the 
continual advance of the Czar’s mighty armies. Germany 
cannot extend a succouring hand to her ally, because, in 
spite of all the false and bombastic announcements made 
from Berlin; the Teuton is being steadily pushed back. His 
communiqués admit the fact in the most practical manner, 
because they are ever concerned with the maintenance of 
some new point of attack on the part of the Allies. If the 
picked troops have had to be taken from Verdun to withstand 
the British offensive, it is morally certain that there are 
none to spare for helping the Austrians. 


SHOULD Austria be driven to surrender, the game is up 

for Germany. We may assume that an armistice would 
only be granted on the condition that no Austrian soldiers 
were allowed to join those of the Kaiser, and we have to 
remember that the Italian army would be able to attend 
to the frontier and see to the strict observance of this con- 
dition. Thus the Russian army would be perfectly free 
to advance on East Prussia, while Great Britain and France 
would not fail to keep up the pressure on the West. In these 
circumstances Germany could not go on for long. Her 
resources are gigantic and she might for some time fight 
with the courage and resolution of despair, but Russia, 
Great Britain and France, to say nothing of Belgium, Serbia 
and probably Roumania, would be too much for her in the 
end, and the Kaiser and his advisers would probably be glad 
to seek a way out on the easiest terms they could obtain. 
But this all depends upon the war being prosecuted without 
the slightest slacking of energy—with increased fury, in 
fact—during the next period, which may last for months 
o- might end in weeks. 


THE SECOND IN COMMAND. 
(To C. F. S., killed in action, June 29th, 1916.) 

You stood for all that men demand 
As best in English country life : 
You helped your tenants, farmed some land, 
Adored your children and your wife ; 
You went out hunting quite a lot, 
Sat on the Bench alternate Mondays ; 
You golfed a bit, and fished, and shot, 
And always went to Church on Sundays. 


Then came the war, and men like you 
In thousands saw but one course meet, 
And promptly to the four winds threw 
All that till then had made life sweet ; 
And to your views of open air, 
Unselfishness, and Duty clinging, 
Upon us soon you brought to bear 
The atmosphere of your upbringing. 


No night too cold with sleet or snow, 
Too dark, or wet with driving rain, 

To make you at your ease forego 

That trench-tour never made in vain; 
For none up there by duty bound 

To vigil at the firestep weary 

But loved to hear your voice, and found 
His dreary task a shade less dreary. 


And so no wonder when we bore 

You forth at sunset to your grave 

That eyes were blurred and hearts were sore 
To lose a friend so strong and brave ; 

Yet we, since you were such a friend 

Nor ever gave us cause to doubt you, 
Salute you, having reached the end, 


And swear to carry on without you. 
ya Wea a OF 


PROBABLY the consciousness of all this accounts for the 

excess in brutality which we have witnessed in Germany 
recently. Only madness and revenge could have prompted 
the murder of Captain Fryatt—at least it will seem so to our 
seamen, who have accepted every risk which a brave enemy 
could subject them to. It is inconceivable to them that. 
any foe, whether it calls itself civilised or not, would fail 
to recognise the valour and skill shown by the commander 
of the Brussels. It is, however, of little use to express in 
mere language the horror of such a deed; but no lapse of 
time should prevent the far-reaching British hand from bring- 
ing the criminals to ultimate account. Murder is murder by 
whomsoever it is committed, and the neck of an emperor 
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or a commander-in-chief ought to be in as much fear of 
justice as that of a common assassin. The carrying off of 
the young girls from Lille is an atrocity as black as the murder 
of Captain Fryatt. All that has been advanced in justifi- 
cation might have been said by the slave-making warriors 
of the pre-Christian Era. British public opinion endorses 
every word spoken on the subject by the Prime Minister. 


SUNSHINE is frequently described as golden, but that 

which occurred in the last ten days of July was pure 
gold to the farmers. In the first place it allowed a very 
heavy crop of hay to be got in under conditions that had 
long ceased to be hoped for. And, thanks to the Government 
action, hay is the most certain of possessions this year. 
There is some grumbling—the farmer always will find a 
cause to grumble—but it is perfectly certain that under 
ordinary circumstances, with a wet year and a heavy crop 
of hay, the farmer would have esteemed half the price he 
is getting from the Government a very good one indeed. 
Now he has no more anxiety about the hay. It is stacked 
and, if not sold, he will receive interest on his money. His 
next attention is directed towards the cereal harvest. 
Before the sunshine began the fields were as green as they 
had been in May or June ; but the first sunny day produced 
a perceptible difference, the oats began to colour and in 
quick succession afterwards came the wheat and the barley ; 
harvest, apparently miles away, came close all at once, and the 
sunshine has produced an unexpected improvement. 


VERY few organisations are doing such valuable, though 

unostentatious, work as that of the British Village 
Industries, concerning which Mr. J. L. Green writes a letter 
which we publish to-day. Unlike the vast majority of 
similar communications which reach us in these times, this 
one contains no appeal for funds, but, on the contrary, 
shows how profit can be made. Mr. Green’s tale is one of 
striking successes, and what he wants is that our readers 
should support and extend the industry of basket making 
from osiers. He has found a huge market for baskets, 
both from white and buff willows, and is unable to meet 
the demand. Those with suitable osiers would therefore 
do well to communicate with him. We are glad to know 
that the Village Industries as a whole are flourishing. Their 
goods have been exported to Australia, the Cape, the United 
States, the East Indies, Denmark and Holland, and have sold 
well in London, while the provincial towns have provided 
a good market for baskets, fancy leather goods, wooden and 
stuffed toys, andsoon. This is a kind of work which not only 
deserves encouragement at the present moment, but should 
be encouraged as a permanent institution in our country 
places. It provides work for hands that otherwise would 
be idle in the long winter nights, and usefully supplements 
the earnings from the land. 


OUR readers may remember a very inteiesting article 

published on June 24th under the title of ‘“‘ The Call of 
the Road,” by Major Harvey Jarvis. The writer has a small 
but very reasonable complaint to make. The article was 
written before the outbreak of war, which, in fact, accounts 
for the long delay in publication. It required certain changes 
to be made, and Major Jarvis fears that the reader might 
suspect that he made them himself at home, whereas “ every- 
body does not know,” he writes, “that I have been at it 
since the first day of the war and so far have only had twenty- 
one days’ leave in two years; and I have been out here 
since April, 1915.’’ ‘‘ Out here’ means the Central Training 
Staff. It may remove a misconception if we repeat that 
the alterations were made entirely in the office, and it should 
be added that almost on the day when the article came out 
the writer was mentioned in despatches. 


WE have to record the death of an old contributor and 

kindly adviser in the person of Mr. J. A. Harvie-Brown 
of Dunipace House, near Stirling. Mr. Harvie-Brown was 
a very distinguished ornithologist, and for the purpose of 
enlarging his knowledge he travelled not only through the 
more remote parts of Scotland and the Scottish coasts, 
but in Norway, Russia and Transylvania. He was a keen 
student of the migration of birds, and of the dispersal and 
distribution of species. He wrote many interesting articles 
to CounTRY LIFE, the best unquestionably being a contri- 
bution on the habits of the heron. In that essay he gave 
full play to a style of which he alone had the mastery. At 
his best he could use it with great effect ; brief, pointed, 
. pregnant, and salted with poignant home phrases and keen 
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strokes of wit. But for a long time he had been practically 
confined indoors and bereft of the inspiration that he used 
to draw from the open air during fishing and shooting excur- 
sions as well as in pursuit of that knowledge which lay nearest 
to his heart, the science of natural history. 


MR. AUSTEN FABB, the publisher of the Cambridge 

Review, has in a most devoted manner during the last 
two years interested himself in collecting information about 
Cambridge men at the war. He has kindly furnished us 
with the following details: The total number, as far as it 
has been possible to ascertain, of Cambridge men serving 
in the Army or in the Navy is 12,023. Of this number 
1,047 have been killed, 1,379 wounded and 141 missing. 
The appalling mortality, which is far greater than that of 
any other war, the deaths and the missing almost equalling 
the wounded, is due largely to the fact that so many of our 
younger men are serving at the front in the junior ranks of 
the officers. The following honours have been obtained by 
members of the University during the war: Mentioned in 
despatches, eight hundred and nineteen; V.C., four; D.S.C., 
six ; D.S.O., eighty-two ; Military Cross, two hundred and 
fourteen; D.C.M., two; K.C.B., two; C.B., ten; C.M.G., 
thirty-five ; foreign distinctions, fifty-six; Victorian Order, 
one; Territorial Decoration, five. The percentage of 
Cambridge and Oxford men who are serving their 
country is almost the same, but owing to the fact that 
most undergraduates at Cambridge take three years for 
their course, whereas in Oxford the general rule is four 
years, Cambridge passes more men through her course 
than does Oxford, and consequently she has 2,000 more 
men serving. 


DUSK. 

The moonlight is pale on the ground, 

(Do not look) 
Behind the pines are stars that burn, 

(Do not turn) 
I hear the rushing of unseen wings, 
I hear the call of a voice that sings, 
The stealthy tread that the silence brings, 

The flutter of moths in the dark. 


The gate by the field is unlatched, 
(Do not look) 
The waiting pines are dark and stern, 
(Do not turn) 
The note of a bird is soft and deep; 
From far in the night where shadows sleep 
I hear strange waters that weep and weep 
In the wind that blows from the stars. 


Das bee, One = 


ALL who knew hin, and in particular many golfing friends, 

will have read with much more than a passing feeling of 
sorrow of the death in action of Captain H. B. B. Hammond- 
Chambers of the King’s Own (Roval Lancaster Regiment). 
Woking and Rye were perhaps the two courses on which 
he was best known, and Rye he loved in particular. It 
was always a cheering day for the little colony of golfers 
in that ancient town when the news went abroad that 
“ Barét was coming down’; it meant the prospect of 
many good matches and many pleasant jokes among old 
friends of that “grouse in the gun-room”’ type that are 
the best of all. He had a very engaging charm of manner 
and a sense of humour peculiarly his own. To these 
qualities he added an unswerving determination about 
anything as to which he felt deeply and a quiet strength 
that must have made him an excellent officer. 


CAPTAIN HAMMOND-CHAMBERS was at school at 

Eton, where he was a fine football player and had his 
“school field’ colours for two years, and went afterwards 
to King’s at Cambridge. Here he played golf for the 
University and was captain of the side in his last year, now 
something over eight years ago. In those days he was an 
uncertain player with plenty of strength but a rough-hewn 
and faulty style and a tendency to undue depression if 
things went against him. Afterwards, however, he conquered 
these weaknesses of style and temperament and became a 
good golfer and a noticeably fine driver, hitting a very long 
carrying ball with a short well controlled swing and little 
apparent effort. Indeed, on his best day he could be brilliantly 
good, and had he played more in big events he might have 
done something much more worthy of note than he ever did. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN AEROPLANE 


SOLDIERS’ GARDENS ROUND SALONICA 


amusement. Who thought when the great war 


Egos in the war zone sounds a misplaced 


burst out, and raged over Belgium and parts of 


Northern 
France like 
a bush fire 
before a high 
wind, that 
the spring of 
1916 would 
Pa MG st 
smouldering 
angrily 
where the 
flames spent 
their first 
force, the 
turf of two 
seasons in 
places cover- 
ine owyr 
trenches and 
innocent 
wild flowers 
and tail 
sedges _hid- 
ing the com- 
plicated lines 
of cruel 
barbed wire. 
In France 
at last the 
wind has 
changed ; it 
begins to 
blow back 
from. west 





THE LEGION OF 


to east over the charred ground, and sooner or later the 
fire will be stamped out. But in the Balkans there is 
always war in one form or another. 


rm 
od 
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“GLOIRE A NOTRE 


The desolation of Macedonia stands out as sharply as the 


chanar and elm trees in the landscape. 


Industrial England for 


many years has been surely an unnecessarily ugly place ; but 


HONOUR. 


each period 
and country 
has its own 
problems to 
solve. Here 
in the Bal- 
kans are the 
faith, the 
dirt and the 
personal in- 
security of 
the Euro- 
pean Middle 
Ages. The 
refugees of 
the last three 
wars crowd 
the aban- 
doned Turk- 
ish houses 
and the an- 
cient Chris- 
tian churches 
of Salonica. 
Greeks who 
felt secure 
when their 
own couniry 
was actually 
fighting the 
Sultan have 
now fled 
from  Con- 
stantinople 


fearing that their neutrality would stand them in poor stead 
in the absence of the English and French Ambassadors. With 
similar irony the war which has wrecked so many fair countries 
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has brought an unaccustomed 
peace to the land behind our 
lines in Macedonia. The refu- 
gees are among the first to 
tealise this change. Round 
their hastily built houses in 
the Lembet camp timid flower 
borders emerge. Encouraged 
by the grant of a small plot 
of ground wired in from 
marauders, an old Greek 
from Trebizond when I 
last saw him was busily 
trenching and _ planting 
after the approved Turkish 
plan, for wherever the Moslems 
tule they instil a love of 
flowers and a certain skill in 
irrigation. The want of green 
vegetables has been one of 
the many minor difficulties of 
the Allied armies at Salonica. 
With the country so insecure 
that. until the French and 
English came, it was often 
dangerous for a man to visit 
his own property at any dis- 
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tance, gardening and farming were at a discount, and there 


was little local produce to be had. 


The French at once set 


to work to remedy this. M. Paul Noir of the Station Agricole 


LIFE. 


AT HOSPITAL No. 4. 





IN THE AVIATION CAMP. 


d’Athénes was sent for to advise the Staff and to start the 
necessary camp polagers. Marvels have been accomplished 
in this direction in a very short time, and now nearly, every 


French camp, however small, 
has its little rows of salads, 
vegetables and herbs, without 
which no self-respecting cook 
can exist. 

Here and there, scattered 
over the countryside, are the 
occasional ruins of a Turkish 
bagh, i.e., garden house or 
pleasure farm. In one in- 
stance the troops have turned 
‘the old walled enclosure to 
good account, where, half way 
between blue mountains and 
blue sea, the garden of Sedes 
tells in brief simplicity the 
long history of the land. 
The neighbouring city may 
be classic ground, Lut there 
the past is buried deep under 
the soft, all-enveloping dust. 
Even the domed Byzantine 


flowers. 


A TYPICAL 


At Hospital No. 2 
poilus, aided by one of their number who is an artist, have 
used the surroundings of an old villa to great effect. The 
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churches hide their glittering mosaics, lost, for the most part, 
in a maze of narrow streets and lanes. Salonica, with its 
crowded cafés and bazaars and its sailing ships unloading all 


along the quays, wears the 
gay but cardboard air of a 
comic opera seaport. It might 
be anywhere between Gib- 
raltar and the Golden Horn. 
At Sedes one is at once in 
Macedonia. The strange pre- 
historic tumulus, the ancient 
Therme, or hot baths, the 
scattered fragments of classical 
pillars and capitals, the high 
Byzantine tower, now claimed 
by the storks, but which until 
the war before last formed the 
principal garden dwelling 
place, the little Greek church 
with its painted pulpit and 
fine iconostasis just outside 
the walls, the slender, white 
minaret pointing out the 
mosque somewhat further off, 
the ruined hummum and 
terraces of the garden itself, 
and, lastly, dotted in among 
the cypress and cherry trees, 
the newly erected tents of the 
Franco - Serbian Hospital 
Mission, mark one by one each 
stage in the country’s troubled 
story. 
Hospital camp gardens 
naturally run to the luxury of 
(“‘ Princess Marie’) the French 
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accompany- 
ing illustra- 
tion of Hos- 
pital No. 4 
shows 
another 
instance of 
how quickly 
a start has 
been made. 
At the In- 
dian Field 
Hospital for 
the troops of 
the various 
Indian Mule 
Corps— 
which render 
such invalu- 
able service 
in the moun- 
tainous 
CO: Unt Tr / 
where they 
now are—the 
native order- 
lies devised 
a large Red Cross out of Poppies which they took up 
from the fields and planted. The wild flowers are the 
great beauty of the hills round Salonica. They are 
a constant source of interest to our men. The most un- 
expected people start making collections and sending home 
bulbs and seeds. Besides many new kinds of fascinating 
tock plants, all sorts of home flowers long familiar in old- 
fashioned gardens grow wild. In spring yellow crocuses 
abound, and the rare beech woods on the summit of Mount 
Kotos are full of snowdrors. Later, summer snowflakes 
whiten the marshes, and various kinds of anemones and 
small irises cover the higher ground. On the banks of the 
Vardar Leyond Torsin the sweet-scented Iris Trojana grows 
in great quantities, a slightly smaller form of the well known 
purple and mauve flower. Larkspur, love-in-a-mist, rock 
Finks and the velvet red “‘ crown flower ’’—the flower the 
ancients made use of for their wreaths—all appear among 
the grass and scanty crops. Turk’s-cap lilies, very rightly, 
grow in the district round Horbiach, and in early June the 
white Madonna lilies shoot up through the low frotecting 
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scrub on the 
hills above 
Kerech-Koi. 

T he 
charming 
Oriental cus- 
tom of car- 
rying a single 
flower for its 
perfume still 
obtains at 
Salonica. 
Each of the 
principal féte 
days—and 
they are 
many and 
various— 
Seems to 
have its own 
special one. 
Violets, nar- 
cissus, hya- 
cinth, iris, 
Wistatra, 
rose, white 
lily, carna- 
tion and jasmine are the order in which they appear. 
The partly veiled women and the picturesque figures of 
the men as they walk along holding their rose or 
narcissus look for all the world as if they had just 
stepped from the pages of some prized folio of Mughal 
portrait miniatures. 

Anvone who climbs the interminable stone stairs of the 
White Tower will admit that the newly arrived English 
sailors are just as fond of flowers. In spite of the fact that 
the earth and stones had to be brought from some distance 
and hoisted into place, the naval signallers have their little 
garden on the battlements. And there, high above the 
curious cosmoyolitan crowd which gathers round their 
tower on band days, they hope to grow some fine sweet 
peas. 

Tf the British share the Turkish love of flowers, the 
French are specially skilful at laying out gardens. ‘“ Le 
prestige du dessin,” as the term goes, is the first concern 
of even camp gardeners. Our joy in the colour of flowers 
is balanced by the French feeling for form. This difference 
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in its widest application was characteristically summed up 
by one of their number when he said, “the French are 
civilised in their minds, the English in their hearts.”’ 

The men of the youngest Service have made some of 
the most elaborate camp parterres round Salonica, and 
they get a fine view of their efforts as they plane down to 
their alighting ground. With such simple materials as shells, 
bits of broken brick, coloured sand, grass and small saxifrages 
the French flying men have worked out all sorts of compli- 
cated designs. 

At the entrance to one of the camps they have made 
a large replica of the Legion of Honour, a medal won by 
so many of their members for various daring raids and 
bombardments. On one side of this appear the castle 
arms of Carcassonne in honour of their chief, and on the other 
is a medailion inscribed “‘ Aux héro de |’ Aviation,” in memory 
of friends who will fly back no more. In another place a 
cleverly drawn design shows a huge German eagle transfixed 
by spears bearing the flags of the Allies, and below 
it the motto, “Patience! Nous te Plumerons.” Perhaps 
the fresh point of view seen from an aeroplane may one 
day effect fashions in architecture and gardening. The 
trim, cared-for appearance of the French and English 
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camps has been a source of surprise and interest to the 
Greeks, whose barrack buildings, although often fine, wear 
a desolate air from the neglect and disorder of their sur- 
roundings. The Greek Staff, which has been duly trained 
in Germany and despises our military methods and all our 
ways, is at least in this small detail quite ready to follow 
the Allies’ lead. In one of their camps west of the Vardar 
a delightful hillside garden has been made, with dug-outs 
each opening on a semicircular terrace, laid out with grass 
and flowers. But here the flattering imitation stops. That 
neat comparison of German and English methods, ‘‘ We 
shall never be gentlemen, but you will always be fools,” 
is a saying never lost sight of in Greece. It is the key to 
the present situation. And who can blame the Greeks ? 
Not the English, remembering the Dardanelles, Mesopotamia 
and the fate of the belated little force sent up the Vardar 
Valley to hold back the whole Bulgarian army. At Athens 
and Salonica the front in France seems far away. True 
the Russians are drawing close, but then Russia, as they 
think, did well once before. It remains to ke seen in the 
Balkans that Germans are not always right, and that to be 
a gentleman and good at the arts of peace—such as garden- 
ing—one need not necessarily be a fool. C. EV. 3. 





FREE FISHING ON AN AUTUMN TROUT STREAM 





WHERE 


OWADAYS information about good free water 
cannot fail to be of interest to many a keen 
fisherman who is debarred by considerations of 
economy from participating more freely in his 
favourite sport. Undoubtedly the number of 
streams which may be fished without fee or licence has 
dwindled during the last few years almost to vanishing 
point. This is an inevitable consequence of the recent 
rapid increase in the number of anglers for game fish and 
of the resultant inflated prices paid to modern riparian 
owners for the fishing rights of water to which access was 
formerly obtainable for the asking. Here and there, how- 


ever, small streams are still to be found upon which a 
popular “right to fish,” irrespective of proprietorship, has 
been established by immemorial custom. 

Noteworthy among these is the River Sid at Sidmouth, 
of which about a mile upwards from the sea has always 





A GOOD FISH CAN ALWAYS 


“4 


BE FOUND. 


been free water and is fished alike by residents and visitors. 
This sporting little river is well worth the attention of any 
man who has to carefully consider the cost of his fishing, 
for, unlike many well-whipped streams, it always carries 
a good head of trout. The probable reason for this is that 
the upper reaches of the Sid are strictly preserved and not 
very much fished, in consequence of which fish multiply 
rapidly and are brought down, during heavy floods, to the 
free water, where, finding more room and plenty of food, 
they remain, filling the gaps made by the many anglers at 
work upon the public portion of the river. 

To say, however, that the Sid is good free water does 
not imply that heavy baskets will infallibly reward anyone 
who strolls up the river, rod in hand. Exposed as they are 
to the unremitting attentions of novices and _ unskilful 
fishermen, the Sid trout have long ago completed their 
education and acquired a very precise knowledge of the 
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jethal possi- 
bilities of 
silkworm gut 
and artificial 
flies. No 
bungler is 
likely to 
deplete the 
river, but the 
fish are there; 
and he who 
fishes ‘“‘ fine 
and far off,” 
keeps well 
behind his 
quarry and 
takes advan- 
tage of every 
bit of cover 
will not go 
unrewarded. 

In May 
of this year, 
during three 
weeks’  fish- 
ing, averag- 
ing two hours 
daily, more 
than a hun- 
dred _ sizable 


fish were THE HAM 


taken from 

the Sid by one rod; and this, though it would be considered 
indifferent sport on many private streams, is—for a much 
fished water which must restock itself automatically—a 
very fair record. 

Another point in favour of the Sid is the soundness of 
its claim to be considered a good autumn river. On many 
West Country streams September fishing is often very 
disappointing, but when holidays have, for various reasons, 
to be taken late in the season, no choice is possible. On 
the Sid, September is frequently as good a month as May, 
and during no part of the year are the fish in better con- 
dition. Their recovery from the short-rising, gut-shy period 
of July and early August is very rapid, and the autumn 
fisherman who hooks a Sid trout of a pound weight may 
expect a very lively and sporting encounter. 
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From the 
sea to the 
Ham Pool— 
a distance of 
less than 
200vd. — the 
Sid may be 
regarded as 
tidal, the 
pool itself 
and the 
stretch of 
water below 
it varving in 
depth with 
the rise and 
fall of the 
tides. Actu- 
ally, how- 
ever, there is 
scarcely any 
influx of salt 
water to the 
river, be- 
tween which 
and the sea 
is interposed 
—except for 
a few days 
in each year 

POOL. —a broad 
barrier of 
shingle. Through this the river’s egress is regulated by the 
height of water on the seaward side, the variation of which 
produces a corresponding fluctuation in the depth of the 
Ham Pool. At certain times, however, when the river is 
running bank high, swollen by heavy and continuous rains, 
the accumulated volume of water bursts through the barrier 
and cuts for itselt a direct channel to the sea. 

This new outlet may reniain open for two or three davs, 
possibly for a week. But sooner or later, when the surplus 
flood water has all drained away, the river reverts to its 
normal rate of flow, which is not sufficiently rapid to prevent 
the barrier from being reformed, more or less in its original 
position, by the constant driving action of the waves. 

All anglers who habitually fish the Sid are influenced by 
the fascination of the Ham Pool. So great is its attraction 
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that examples are not unknown of residents who rarely 
wet a fly upon any other portion of the river. Undoubtedly 
one reason is the merited reputation of this fiece of water 
for being the abiding place of many large trout and sea- 
trout, which come up the river while the mouth is open and 
are afterwards unable to get away. Good sport is enjoyed 
with these big fish, several having been taken this season 
which turned the scale at very little less than three pounds. 

Two trout, each—as far as can be judged—weighing 
a couple of pounds, have for vears inhakited this spot, and 
though they are well known to be blind to all blandishments 
of tinsel, fur and feather, a courtesy fly is usually put over 
them, with an idea, it would seem, of appeasing the tutelary 
deities of the fool, before commencing to fish. 

The hither boundary of the Ham Pool is an open meadow. 
On the further side a picturesquely rugged, verdure crowned 
cliff of red sandstone rises atruptly from the water’s edge 
to a height of 30ft. or goft. Here, at the base of the rock 
wall, in full view of the excited angler, lie those unattainable 
two founders, educated, discriminating and disdainful of 
“ artificials.”” Strangers invariably devote to their allure- 
ment a great deal of time that would be Letter employed 
upon other parts of the pool, where the fish rise freely and 
afford excellent sport. 

It is here, as a rule, that the local beginner first essays 
the art of casting. With clear, open water in front of him 
and a spacious meadow at his back, the chances of rapid 
progress are all in his favour. The Ham Pool trout 
evidently regard the novice with indulgent tolerance, 
frequently encouraging his first splashy attempts with a 
rise ; and though they take good care to come up at a safe 
distance from his fly, this response to his efforts keeps hore 
alive in the breast of the budding angler and at the same 
time provides the fish with amusement and healthy exercise. 

For the dilettante fisherman whose mind is divided 
between the desire to fish and the more frivolous -leasures 
of the esplanade, the Ham Pool provides an agreeable com- 
promise. Here, while keeping one eye upon his fly, he may 
yet have the other open for the flutter of a skirt upon the 
Alma Bridge below, where perchance his lady-love awaits 
him, filled with excitement at the thought of witnessing 
the capture of “that enormous trout” which, for some 
inscrutable reason, never will rise while she is looking on. 

That the Sid fish are prone to “tailing”’ is a fact that 
should be duly noted, especially by those whose sight is at 
all defective. No more pathetic spectacle can be imagined 
than that of a short-sighted angler perseveringly dropring 
his fly over the coldly unresponsive tail end of a trout whose 
head is buried among the weeds. 

The Sid immediately above the Ham Pool is very 
shallow and has become a favourite paddling ;lace of the 
children from an adjacent school, but a little higher up— 
at the junction of the mill-race with the parent river—good 
fish are always to be found. Unfortunately, they cannot 
be taken except by wading, the only accessible bank being 
too heavily timbered to permit of casting from anywhere 
but mid-stream. 

Throughout the length of ‘“‘ The Lawn ’’—a large meadow 
which is reached by a wicket gate from the Salcomke Road 
—there is excellent water, rapid streams, beloved of the 
wet-fly man, alternating with smooth glides where the well 
oiled “‘ floater ’’ can be relied upon to give a good account of 
itself. Neat, underhand “‘ switching ’’ must ke resorted to 
in the plantation—popularly known as the ‘“ Lovers’ Walk ” 
—where overhanging boughs reach down to within a few 
feet of the water. Fifty yards further-on a long, smooth 
run under a wall on the left bank is worthy of careful fishing, 
especially at the upper end where the river swirls rapidly 
round the base of several large boulders. Here, undoubtedly, 
are many good fish, to savy nothing of a reputed monster, 
known to local anglers as ‘“‘ Archibald.”” Passing by a deep 
pool beneath a weir, which though lavish in promise is often 
very disappointing in fulfilment, a series of smooth flats is 
reached, densely -tordered by willows and full of big fish. 
To cover them, however, is a pretty probiem for the angler, 
there being very little space between the closely growing 
bushes ; consequently the tournament “ accuracy’? man 
who can put his fly into a tea-cup at 30yd. should here 
score heavily. The difficulties of this part of the river are 
not diminished by the presence of sundry ducks who appear 
to have adopted it as their feeding ground. The trout take 
no notice of them, rising fearlessly close to where they are 
swimming, but as most of the fish lie in the deep water under 
the further bank, while the ducks usually feed in the mid- 
stream shallows, it occasionally happens that a cast at a 
rising trout has actually to be made across the back of a 
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duck, with consequences disastrous to the duck should a 
too hasty “strike ’’ miss its objective. 

Two more good fools, divided by a succession of rapid 
tuns, complete the free water, the upward limit of which is 
often a matter of uncertainty to strangers. This limit is 
best defined by stating that as far as the public footpath 
continues along the river bank, so far is free fishing permitted. 
The private water commences where the Sid, leaving the 
path, turns sharply to the right, through a meadow. At 
the same spot a trikutary, in the share of a small brook, 
flows under a little footbridge to join the river. 

With regard to flies, the blue quill, dark olive quill 
and half stone are all indispensable, the latter being particu- 
larly deadly when the Ltlack gnat is on the water. With 
these, fish may te taken throughout the entire season, Lut 
the angler who prefers to carry a larger assortment may 
profitably add to his fly-tox the hare’s ear and gold, March 
brown and red spinner. Suitakle dressings of all these 
flies as well as tackle generally and much valuable informa- 
tion about the river may ke obtained from Mr. Harvey 
Culverwell of Fore Street, Sidmouth, who has himself success- 
fully fished this water for many years. The upper reaches 
of the Sid are well worthy of a visit, and on days when the 
rod is temporarily laid aside a walk should be taken along the 
river bank as far as Sidford. Permission to fish certain farts 
of the preserved water is occasionally granted to visitors. But 
that is another story. MELVILLE MACKAY. 


FARM LABOUR PROBLEMS 


O organise any supply of labour is a difficult problem, 

and the difficulty is greatly increased in the case of the 

supply of casual labourers for fruit picking, haymaking 

and corn harvest by two further conditions. First, 

the farmers canrot give a fixed date for these events, 
as the picking of the fruit and the saving of hay and corn harvests 
depend entirely on the weather. Secondly, most of the casual 
farm labourers this year are women willing to give up their 
holidays. These holidays are, of course, for definite periods 
and at fixed dates. Maidservants have their holidays according 
to the plans of their employers. Shopgirls have to arrange theirs 
some time in advance. Colleges have definite dates for break- 
ing up. 

A little while ago the Women’s Defence Relief Corps had a 
letter from a college asking them to try to get students on toa 
large fruit farm so that they could all be together. A convenient 
farm was found and the farmer was delighted at the prospect 
of having the students. Accommodation, board and all details 
were satisfactorily settled. Then the weather changed, and a 
letter came from the farmer saying that owing to the cold and 
damp his fruit had not ripened sufficiently to be picked by the 
date he had first mentioned, which, as far as he could see, would 
be seven or eight days later. This information was immediately 
conveyed to the college. A despairing letter came back: 
‘‘ What are the students to do and where can they stay from the 
day when they break up and the college closes till the day they 
are required by the farmer? They are all from different parts 
of England and cannot afford to go to their various homes, thus 
paying double fares. They cannot pay for lodgings in London 
while earning nothing.’’ This meant another letter to the farmer, 
asking him if he could possibly employ these students at weeding 
or some other job for this week. He wisely agreed to this, but 
in other cases farmers have refused. This seems very short- 
sighted on their part, considering the present shortage of labour. 
It should be to a farmer’s advantage to use these workers, as 
in the long run it would save him money were he to employ 
them in weeding. For surely it saves time to get rid of weeds 
before they seed and spread. 

Maybe farmers know their own business best, but it some- 
times seems to me as if, in their eagerness to make money, they 
are apt to be too cautious and “‘ spoil the ship for a ha’p’orth of 
tar.” As the demand for casual labour from the farmers is 
generally accompanied by a clause that they want educated 
women, accommodation is another difficulty. For, in spite of 
asking for the class accustomed to daily baths, proper beds and 
decent food, they offer as accommodation the filthicst disused 
cowsheds, barns, etc., where they would rot dream of sleeping 
themselves, and a wage on which no refined woman could live. 
I have seen all sorts of queer places. The best accommodation, 
and the kind I always look for, is an empty cottage or house, 
where I ask the farmer to supply trestle tables, benches, cooking 
utensils, dishes, and a decently clean place where the workers 
can sleep on bags they provide themselves and which the farmer 
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fills with chaff. These mattresses make comfortable beds, 
the workers taking their own blankets, rugs and pillows. By 
so doing they can be sure of cleanliness. It is far better than 
occupying beds which have frequently seen better days. Washing 
accommodation is another difficulty, for the old-time casual 
labourer was usually a tramp who did not bother much about 
the cleanliness either of his person or clothes. Women already 
accustomed to baths and unused to hard work on hot days 
need a bath at the end of the day, also a change of garments, 
and that necessitates the finding of someone to wash their linen 
for them. 

These little matters no farmer thinks about in his anxiety 
to get the educated classes to pull his weeds, etc., at 3d. the hour; 
yet it is just these little things which make all the difference 
to their well-being. Did the farmers but realise how much better 
women work who have had a decent night’s rest and a good bath, 
they would find it to their advantage to supply decent sleeping 
and washing accommodation. 

Iam not surprised they find the town girls quicker at learning 
the work than the country girls. The more I see of villages 
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and country life the less am I astonished at the way people flock 
to towns and the difficulty farmers have to obtain intelligent 
labourers, for none but those who lack initiative would remain 
in the present position of a farm labourer. When the day’s 
work is over—and in winter that is about 4 o’clock—there is no 
kind of recreation provided for the villagers except the public- 
house, and this is only for men. 
get any time for recreation; but even if they did wish to read 
a paper or book, there is very little chance of their obtaining 
such luxuries. 

A vicar in the small village where I harvested last year 
offered our party the loan of some books he was in the habit of 
lending to the villagers. We found they were of the kind no 
sensible woman could bother to read unless she suffered from 
insomnia. London has its free libraries, evening classes, picture 
palaces and plenty of neighbours with whom to gossip in spare 





The women do not seem to 


time. Villages have none of these except the gossiping neigh- 
bours. One hears of the wonders country life is doing for town 
people. I hope soon to hear of the wonders town people have 


done for country life. Amy J. DRUCKER. 





“AGRICULTURAL FURLOUGH ” 


HE Government sometimes does things exceedingly 

well, and its manner of dealing with the problems 

presented by the hay harvest of 1916 is a case in 

point. Probably at no time in the history of the 

country has the problem of the harvest been so urgent 
and acute, but as regards both the harvesting and the 
buying of the coming crop the Government seems to have 
the question well in hand. 

The shortage of lakour on the farms has teen met by 
the granting of agricultural furlough to soldiers for the pur- 
pose of enabling farmers to cope with the heavy demands 
of harvest-time. Temporary leave of this character can 
be granted nominally up to ro per cent. of the military forces 
in each district. In actual fact this percentage has not 
been reached in some districts where military commandants 
were of opinion that there was a danger of too great an 
interference with the training of troops. 


BACK AT 


HIS OWN 


The scheme has been worked as follows: A farmer 
applies to the nearest Labour Exchange for the temporary 
release of soldiers for agricultural work, and his application 
is forwarded by the Labour Exchange to the nearest camp. 
When possible the farmer applies for men whom he knows 
personally, which is the advisable course, since every soldier 
is not an agricultural labourer nor even a countryman, and 
the unskilled work of townsmen is not of much avail. 

The conditions under which agricultural furlough is 
granted are as follows: No individual efficient soldier may 
be employed for more than one month. Farmers must 
supply conveyances to and from the nearest railway station, 
and all tools for work. The farmer is liable for injury (under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act), but the health insurance 
is paid by the military authorities. The rate of pay is 4s. 
per day if the man finds his own board and lodging; or 
2s. 6d. per day if the farmer provides all accommodation. 
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ALL RACING THE FALLING GLASS. 





A WELCOME INTERLUDE. 
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Convalescent soldiers can only be employed in those stated 
duties for which they are released by the military authori- 
ties, and their pay is 3s. 6d. or 2s., with a compulsory rest 
of one day in seven. Other soldiers can be employed on 
Sundays if duly paid. In the event of unfavourable weather, 
soldiers can be employed on other work than that of harvest- 
ing, and the average day’s work is considered to be that 
which obtains by custom in the district where the men are 
employed. A farmer can discharge a soldier at a day’s 
notice on paying one day’s wages. Soldiers are liable to 
sudden recall by the military authorities. 

The scheme is a good one and _ has worked well in many 
localities, though some short-sighted farmers delayed in 
making application and found, when at length they did 
so, that the whole of the available 10 per cent. of soldiers 
stationed locally had been secured by more enterprising 
rivals. The men love agricultural furlough, because it means 
that in many cases they get back to their own jobs, free for 
the time from the 
restraint of military 
discipline ; but in 
any case they enjoy 
the welcome break 
in the inevitable 
monotony of military 
service. There have 
been very few cases 
of men _ overstaying 
their time and being 
thus absent without 
leave, and of mis- 
behaviour while on 
furlough practically 
none. 

As an_ instance 
of the sporting 
instinct of the British 
soldier, a scene re- 
cently witnessed by 
the writer of these 
notes is typical. 
The last field re- 
mained to be carried, 
and as the weather 
was beginning to 
break up there was 
great haste to get in 
the last of the hay. 
On Sunday afternoon 
the working party 
consisted of the 
farmer, two boys, 
three women, and 
four soldiers on agri- 
cultural furlough. 
By evening there 
were sixteen soldiers 
at work, the new- 
comers being men 
off duty from the 
camp near by who 
had given up their 


Sunday  afternoon’s 
leisure to give a 
helping hand with A CHANGE 
the hay. Last but 


by no means least, the chaplain lent a hand between 
services, and rose thereby at least 50 per cent. in the men’s 
estimation ! 


THE VOCAL POWERS OF 
THE FOX 


NE of the cleverest tricks exercised by the fox in 
its hunting is that of mimicking the cries of the 
creatures it is after. One night, some years ago, I 
was driving home in Dorsetshire with an old 
huntsman along a forest road when, while slowly 

ascending a stiff gradient, we heard the bleating of a lamb 
coming from an adjacent field. The sound was plaintive and 
shrill, breaking in on the night stillness, and I was much 
surprised when my companion suddenly remarked: “ That’s 
a tox!’ 

The bleat was so real that I expressed my doubts, at which 
my companion remarked: ‘If we stop, it will cease at once. 
Just see!”’ 
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He drew rein, and instantly the bleating ceased, to be 
resumed immediately we went on. 

It was the season at which young lambs are about, and 
some years later I was able to thoroughly verify the old hunts- 
man’s belief that foxes make a regular practice of deceiving 
their quarry by imitating their cries. 

It was again during the lambing season, and I was keeping 
an old shepherd company in his small wooden hut, over- 
shadowed by an extensive wood. The district was one of 
heather and fell, in which no hunting is carried on, and where 
foxes are commonly treated as vermin. The night was mild and 
moonlight, and we were seated at the open door of the shanty 
quietly smoking, when that same shrill bleating sound, which 
I had heard some years previously, suddenly issued from the 
shadows of the wood. Though a clever imitation of the bleat 
of a lamb, there was a certain sinister note about it, and once 
having heard the sound, it is not difficult to distinguish from 
the genuine bleat of a lamb. 

I gave my companion. the 
perfect silence while the sound 


hint, and we sat in 

came nearer, its exact 
position being difficult 
to locate. Presently, 
however, we observed 
a faint shadow 
move out into a 
patch of moonlight, 
remain motionless 
for a second, then 
disappear. 

A few nights later 
the fox was shot and 
killed while on the 
same game within one 
hundred yards of the 
spot where this 
occurred. 

One would think 
it would be more to 
the point if the fox 
imitated the bleat of 
an old ewe in order to 
attract lambs to him ; 
but at the time of 
night when foxes visit 
the folds, very few 
lambs are separated 
from their mothers, 
and those accom- 
panied would not heed 
thecall. On the other 
hand, there is always 
the likelihood of a ewe 
having recently lost 
one of her lambs, and 
on hearing the call she 
is likely to leave her 
second charge. 

A gamekeeper in 
the Galloway High- 
lands told me_ that 
foxes when hunting in 
the daytime regularly 
imitate the squeal of a 
rabbit in order to 
entice the brooding 
does of the colony to 
within springing dis- 
tance. To test the 
possible truth of this, 
and knowing’ that 
an old doe rabbit 
will face weasel or 
stoat in defence of 
her young, I one 

day took cover in a strip of coppice adjacent to a rabbit 
colony, and when several rabbits had appeared I imitated 
the cry of one of their number in distress. To my 
surprise every rabbit in the colony came hopping towards 
me, and scores more immediately appeared from the 
burrows and from adjacent cover. Led by a_ full-grown 
specimen, they advanced to within a few yards, when 
my brother, who was with me, unfortunately sneezed, 
whereupon the assembly retired with obvious and well 
founded suspicion. 

Judging from this experience, however, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the fox employs the same tactics in hunting 
rabbits as he employs in hunting lambs, and, this being so, 
his vocal powers must prove of very great value in deceiving 


PARADE. 


his quarry when hunting in the open. 


I am told that a fox out after lambs will crouch flat in 
a hollow and imitate their cry. By so doing it is possible for 
him to spread a general restlessness through the flock, by which 
he is shortly able to profit. Of course, it is difficult to test 
the exact truth of these conjectures, if such they be, but my 
own limited experience leads me to think that there is every 
foundation for their truth. H. Mortimer BATTEN. — 
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BERNELEY CASTLE._IL 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


LORD FITZHARDINGE,. 





How far is it, my lord, from Berkeley, now ?—Ricuarp II. 


HE great hall of Berkeley Castle is entered by 

a large seventeenth century stairway from the 

drawing-room (solar) and chapel, and also by a square 

embattled porch at its north-west end. In the 

lower front of the hall is seen, “curtailing its 
fair proportions,” the flat-roofed modern passage leading 
from the servants’ hall to the kitchen and buttery. Above 
it are displayed the four square-headed early fourteenth 
century windows, divided by three buttresses of triangular 
section, leading up to flat earlier bands upon the face of the 
parapet, and thusshowing that the buttresses have replaced 
Norman pilaster-strips. It is, though lacking some of its original 
features, and perhaps not so fine altogether as that at Raby, 
one of the finest Halls in the south-west of England, and 
it has feasted more Royalties on its dais than any save that 
at Windsor. For we may here recall that for sixty years at 
one stretch the Castle was alienated to the Crown, a period 
and agreement only put an end to by the accession of no 
male heir to the throne after the death of Edward VI. This 
was a circumstance brought about in a strange manner, and by 
one of the most interesting, if least worthy, of the long line of 
Berkeley Lords, William “‘the Waste-All,” 1463-92. The 
latter became the victor over his hot-headed young kinsman, 
Thomas Talbot, Lord Lisle, at the battle of Nibley Green (the 


last great private battle in England). He thus brought to a 
close the protracted bitter and bloody quarrel over the posses- 
sion of Berkeley and Wotton-under-Edge Manor between the 
issues of the three daughters of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, which had begun fifty years before. 
It may have been even here in the hall among his knights 
and esquires that Maurice King, the porter of the Castle, 
was brought to his lord—after the discovered flight of Thomas 
Holt, the Constable of the Castle, to Wotton—at his own 
request, and openly confessed to the astonished company that 
there was a fierce plot to capture both his Lord and the Castle. 
He showed at the same time a written and signed promise of 
a lucrative office in Lord Lisle’s service if he would betray 
his Lord. This, then, was the fearsome legacy which old Lady 
Shrewsbury had left to her grandson, together with the manors 
of Painswick, Wotton and Moreton Valence. But the plot was 
destined to be foiled by a nature as vengeful, merciless and 
implacable as her own. The plan was Mr. Robert Veale’s 
(Lord Lisle’s agent) and Holt’s, and Lord Lisle was now 
only over yonder at Wotton. It is not difficult to picture 
how, upon obtaining the news, this Lord of Berkeley’s 


heart 
Sent forth a shout that bade his lips not part, 
But triumphed in him silent : 
A note of rapture in the tune of Life. 
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All was instantly astir within keep and Castle. Trusty hench- 
men were posted on their steeds to Bristol, to the Forest of 
Dean, to Wanswell, Thornbury and other of his manors with 
sharp orders to come at once to their Lord’s aid, keen 
as the March wind that was howling in the turrets. Almost 
as quickly Lord Lisle learned of the dire betrayal of his 
plot. Isabel Lady Berkeley, Lord William’s mother, had 
died cruelly in prison at Gloucester, Lady Shrewsbury’s 
victim, and the hour of vengeance was perhaps at hand. 

Next day, March roth, arrived at Berkeley the furious and 
rash challenge from Lord Lisle in his handwriting, requiring 
Lord Berkeley to come out and meet him half way to Wotton 
to settle “all our quarrel and title of Right.”” The-response, 
in both kinds, was not long in coming: “ Faile not to-morrow 
to be at Niblyes Green at eight or nyne of the clock, and I 
will not faile,—and the trouth shall be shewed by the mercy 
of God.” 

The result is well known. The young Lord of Wotton 
and Painswick (in which latter manor’s church his bones 
probably now lie) underestimated the forces at the disposal 
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was to be paid {100 per annum, Lord Berkeley to keep the 
disputed Manor of Wotton; and the Patent Rolls of 1471 
record the grant for life to her of the Lordship and Manor 
of Painswick to hold in dower, etc. 

Having thus successfully won back his lost manor and 
title-deeds, Lord Berkeley became possessed (despite his lack 
of children) with a mania for personal distinctions of a rather 
inglorious kind. He acquired the earldom of Nottingham 
from Richard III in exchange for thirty-five family manors, 
a portion of his great Norfolk inheritance, on the same day 
that Lord Howard (his co-heir in the Mowbray lands) was made 
Duke of Norfolk. This, however, was by no means satisfying. 
He therefore presently procured from Henry VII the Great 
Marshalship of England with remainder to heirs male of his 
body; and finally in 1488-89, in consideration of being made 
Marquess of Berkeley, he settled the Castle and Honour of 
Berkeley, the baronies of Bedford and Gower, and the most 
part of his estates in England, Wales and Ireland on himself 
in tail general with remainder to the King in tail male, with 
remainder to his own right heirs. It is for this reason that 
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of his foe, who went out from Berkeley a thousand strong to 
perform what Lord Lisle had defied him to do “‘ beat the Manor 
of Wotton about his head,”’ and overnight he posted his men 
at Michaelwood, next Nibley Green. In the morning Lord 
Lisle moved toward the Green from Nibley Church, and 
upon his approach a force from Thornbury under Maurice 
de Berkeley met him with a deadly discharge of arrows. 
Black Will of the Forest claimed to have shot Lord Lisle 
in the face, his visor being raised, and finished him fallen 
with a dagger-stroke. The steep slopes and lanes from 
Nibley to Wotton became wild with the hunted fugitives 
and the shouts to the victors to spare nobody. 

Lord Berkeley, whose main purpose now became the 
acquisition of the Berkeley muniments which had been 
captured some years before and taken to Wotton and 
retained there by the Talbots, pillaged the Manor House over 
the head of the unfortunate Lady Lisle, who gave premature 
birth some days later to a dead son. The lady, however, 
survived and married Sir Henry Bodrugan of Cornwall, and 
brought a successful appeal against Lord Berkeley for the 
death of her first husband. Parliament settled that she 
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so many Tudor windows and other alterations discover 
themselves at Berkeley, for which reason also the Lady 
Anne, on the occasion of Henry VII’s visit to Berkeley, 
pulled down the Manor House at Wotton for the lead on 
its roof, and transferred (so the tradition goes) the roof of 
the kitchen to that at Berkeley. William the Waste-All is 
not beloved at Berkeley. 

In spite of the appearance of the elaborate hall 
fireplace (Fig. 5), with its crossed crosiers betokening the 
close connection of St. Augustine’s Priory at Bristol 
with the Berkeleys, this is not the original Edwardian 
one, which doubtless replaced the earliest, or Norman one 
(c. 1330), and was corbelled out with a considerable pro- 
jection, perhaps the cause of its not remote removal. The 
roof seems to give the date as that when the hall was 
beautified for the coming thither of the Queen-Mother, or 
possibly when Thomas Lord Berkeley received his own 
lady there and the tenants presented her with £3 19s. 6d. 
in gold. For this great lady was Margaret, daughter of 
Mortimer, Earl of March, the Queen’s minion; and her 
lord, having been imprisoned during the first part of their 
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married lite in Pevensey 
Castle, on being restored to 
freedom and to his great 
honours and_ possessions 
signalised it by a grand bout 
of building both here at 
Berkeley and at his manor 
of Aure across Severn; and 
but a few years later (as 
already noted) he built the 
Thorpe Tower. Above the 
dais hang the now threadbare 
flags borne (it is said) at the 
battles of Flodden and 
Culloden by his descendants. 
In the present day the dais is 
reserved for ornament, the 
household meals are served 
at the central table lit with 
shaded candles, and making 
with its fine silver and 
flowers a little island of light 
under the lofty roof; and, 
as the fine 38lb. Tay salmon 
(Fig. 8) at the further end 
of the hall reminds us, it is 
not the Severn lamprey that 
figures so nobly at_ table 
there nowadays. For we 
read that when the afore- 
said Lord Thomas de 
Berkeley went to Scotland 
“to treat of peace, etc., 
hee tooke with him from 
Berkeley nine Lamprey pies.” 
The above salmon exacted 
five hours steady playing, 
uninterrupted by two violent 
thunderstorms, before it sur- 
rendered to a veteran master 
of the rod. Another natural 
history record in the _ hall 
is a perfect example of the 
tare snow-goose, caught down 
at the decoy here a few years 
back. Moreover, old Crom- 
well, a faithful hound that 
hunted for ten years with 
the pack, has a place of due 
honour. On the east side of 
the hall looking to the park 
one of the fourteenth century 
windows inserted in the 
Norman wall leads by a flight 
of steps to the flowering 
terrace below. If dour and 
grim things have perforce 
occurred in this great feudal 
Castle, we are minded that 
it has also been the frequent 
centre of princely hospitality. 
As early as the beginning of 
the fourteenth century we 
read, “this lord kept open 
Christmas for all comers to 
Berkeley Castle, and John of 
Monmouth, then Bishop of 
Landaff, and many great 
guests kept with him the 
solemnity of that feast.” 
At which period the house- 
hold alone there amounted 
to two hundred persons and 
more. ’ 

The chapel at Berkeley 
(that is, the only one still 
in daily use) occupies, as the 
plan shows, the south-east 
angle between the solar and 
the hall, and, by the ingenuity 
of a thirteenth century archi- 
tect, the massive eastern wall 
thereof has been hollowed 
out so as to form a small 
aisle, having over and across 
it three successive shouldered 
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arches corresponding to the divisions of the windows. The 
partly solid curtain wall between nave and aisle is pierced 
by very graceful doors and windows of the Decorated period. 
The entrances to the charel include the more private, or lord’s, 
entrance from the upper floor to the Tudor gallery (Fig. 6), 
with its projecting box supported by a pair of enriched and 
fluted ionic shafts; the main entrance in the middle of 
the north wall; and, finally, a small entrance to the 
sacrarium from a priest’s room behind the altar. It will 
readily be understood that the subdued light, the elaborate 
sculptured mouldings of the roof rising from stone corbels, 
the early cusped piscina, the great eagle lectern, the chequered 
pavement of the presbytery, the grey ancient walls, the 
painted escutcheons, the banners, and the great silence 
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combine to charm the beholder with the ancient mystery 
of the spot. Even the ordinary morning prayers almost 
seem to jar with their conventional intonations; and one 
thinks of the solemn music of the olden chanted masses, 
of the dark confessions, of the stormy battle-lights of sunsets, 
and of the various lyings-in-state of generations of the owners 
of Berkeley. 

Perhaps, among all its many features of interest, its 
brave traditions so enwoven with dark feudal history, with 
the phantoms of a mighty rast, with the glory of kings 
that here were guests or prisoners, with the records of 
bitter broils, and with the sweeter remembrances of many 
lovers, young and older ones, there is none more instantly 
fascinating to both outward and inward eye than the 
tude unrolling masses of Berkeley’s ivied walls and towers, 
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even like the Coliseum itself, a veritable kingdom of birds 
and flowers. From it, here and there, emerges a buttress 
built of the yellow tuff from Dursley with a fourteenth 
century pair of windows, or a more solemn slope of puryle 
stone from the Severn cliffs, bathed in turn by the morning 
and afternoon lights as the sun travels round the castle, 
or singing aloud like the sea as the wall thrusts off violent 
gusts from the not remote Atlantic. 

Yet, but a few yards from the main entrance, calm 
in its mellowed symmetry, there stands one of the most 
beautiful of Gloucestershire parish churches, which, though 
not scatheless, has been preserved to us by two favoural le 
circumstances of very different kinds. First, a_ single 
family has regarded it as its own proud mausoleum, or, 
rather, as one of its mausolea, 
for there are more churches 
containing Berkeley effigies 
than are easily to be enume- 
rated, and St. Augustine’s 
(now Bristol Cathedral) 
perhaps comes first among 
these in importance. Secondly, 
the bell-tower of the Paiish 
Church stands fifty yards 
away from it, and _ conse- 
quently all those too well 
known and destructive effects 
of thrust and counter-thrust 
from a central tower have 
here been obviated. 

Although the absence of 
a grand central tower has 
often been held to ke a grave 
defect here, a glance at ihe 
interior with its beautifully 


proportioned nave and 
arcaded aisles (c. 1260), its 
warm, decorative’ effects 


largely due to a_ restrained 
but fully developed use of 
spaced-out bands of chequered 
pattern in ochre and_ light 
red, the various arches also 
having their voussoirs alter- 
nately picked out with a 
cinnamon tint fully com- 
pensates for this shoricoming. 
The original designs having 
been discovered in situ in 
1865, they were faithfully 
traced out and simply 
recoloured, an examyle which 
should have keen imitated in 
every church where such 
traces occur. Yet the present 
beauty of this interior is Lut 
poor relatively to its original 
state, for a glance at its roof 
tells of a former high-pitched 
one of the fourteenth century, 
probably the work of that 
same glorifying Lord Thomas 
(1326-61) whose effigy, with 
that of his second wife, 
daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Clivedon of Charfield, 
lies in the south aisle, and 
wins pian Sebaabal effigies of whose children are 

seen close by in the window 
embrasures. It is difficult 
really to get away from the 
importance of this historic possessor of Berkeley, who 
has yet another, but later, effigy at Bristol. For, in 
addition to his great merits as a Luilder, he was a renowned 
watrior and a marshal of the army at Cressy field. More- 
overt, it was pre-eminently in his and his brother Maurice 
de Berkeley’s honour that their gallant and_ life-long 
friend, Sir Thomas de Bradeston (Constable of Gloucester 
Castle), erected under Abbot, Staunton and rrobakly by 
the handicraft of Thomas of Gloucester, ‘‘ the Glaswryhte”’ 
(a tenant of the Abbey), the magnificent east window 
of Gloucester Cathedral, the abbot and convent of St. Peter 
at that time standing to Thomas, Lord Bradeston in the 
very intimate position of having by the King’s command 
to pay him £48 a year for life, facts which hitherto have 
entirely failed of their proper recognition. Of so great favour 
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with Edward was Sir Thomas that when the citizens of 
Pisa captured and detained his son and heir in 1346 the 
King arrested the twelve chiefest merchants of that city 
and took their goods with them to the Tower of London 
pending the young man’s release. With one other inci- 
dent in the history of the chutchyard this account of it 
must close. 

Maurice (the second Fitzhardinge) de Berkeley (1171-90), 
who added the last Norman additions to his father’s work 
at the Castle, while doing so and for the strengthening of 
his. moat on the north side of the new keep, subtracted 
a few necessary feet from the edge of the churchyard, then 
owned (through 
his father’s gift) 
by the family 
Abbey of St. 
Augustine at 
Bristol. Unmind- 
ful of all the 
notable rich 
benefactions 
both father and 


son had made 

from their many CAMA ON 4” AUCUST 1910 AT MEIKLEQUR 
manors in this 

county to that Copyright. 8.—SPOIL 


Abbey, the then 

Abbot Richard launched upon him the heaviest ecclesiastical 
censures. Under such priestly terrors did men in those 
days abjectly lie that this lord was at last compelled to 
express by deed “for the redemption and pardoning of 
mine offence committed by me upon the Churchyard of 
Berkeley in making the ditch about my Castle, I do give 
unto the Church of Berkeley five shillings rent for ever 
issuing out of my mill under my Castle. And I give also 
to the said Abbot and Monastery for ever (being patrons 
of the said Church) the tithes of the pannage of my Chace 
of Michaelwood and of Appleridge, and of Okeley, and of 
Wotton parkes, and pasture for as many of their oxen as 
will till one plough-land, to feed with such of mine as do till 
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my demesne lands, in pure and perpetual alms for ever.” 
It is scarcely surprising that the Lord Maurice “ never 
after looked fairely upon the said Abbot and Convent, 
nor conferred any benefits upon them, neither would be 
buried within their monastery, nor have any anniversary 
there celebrated, or other devotions for his soul done 
amongst them.” 

One form of sport other than fox-hunting and that 
pertains to the Fitzhardinge Hounds has already been 
referred to, namely the decoy. From its propinquity to the 
Severn and its low-lying meadow-lands, often subject to 
flooding, the neighbourhood is not only favourable to 
plovers, curlews, 
godwits and 
other interesting 
wading birds, but 
it is very attrac- 
tive to wild geese 
and duck, and 
therefore is the 
natural delight 
of the wild- 
fowler, who can 
here study noi 
merely the ex- 
press direction 
whence the 
various kinds arrive in due season, but he can make himself 
master of their habits, and so can gauge the amount of 
disturbance to which a given lot of birds may be sub- 
jected. At Berkeley, of course, there is goose shooting as 
well, the geese being usually of the white-fronted kind; 
the beaters driving up the birds from their feeding in 
the grass-meadows towards the water over the well 
concealed and intervening shooters; but the decoys with 
their hooped network of “pipes” (in front of the mouths 
of which are placed especial inducements to enter in 
the shape of tame ducks and scattered grain, etc.) draw 
down abundant teal, mallard, and (as might be expected) 
fewer widgeon. St. CLAIR BADDELEY. 
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ON CERTAIN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
WASPS AND BEES 


By A. E. SHIPLEy. 


HERE is no better way to distinguish between 

social wasps and social bees than by their habits, 

difficult as these habits are at times to observe. 

There are, of course, structural features of differen- 

tial value, some connected with their divergent 
activities ; for instance, the proboscis for sipping the nectar 
of flowers is more complex in the bee than in the wasp and, 
asatule,longer. In one genus, euglossa, a tropical American 
bee, this far surpasses the total body-length, and when the 
insect is at rest projects behind the end of the abdomen like 
an extended “‘sting.”” Another curious point is that, alone 
among the hymenoptera, bees have feathered or plumose 
hairs. To make these out, of course, requires a microscope, 
but there they are and are very diagnostic. It has been 
suggested that their feathered hairs are especially well 
adapted for carrying pollen, but simpie hairs in many 
hymenoptera carry pollen and certain parasitic bees, and 
the drones which never collect this ‘‘ bee-bread ” are equally 
provided with feathered hairs. Related to this pollen- 
collecting habit and also to the building up of a waxen comb 
certain modifications of the third or last pair of legs are 
present in worker-bees, whereas in wasps the third pair of 
legs differs but little from the first or second pair and like 
them is primarily used for walking. 

Bees are throughout their life vegetarians; both larva 
and adult are nourished on the products of the plant-world. 
Not so the wasp. Here the worker-insect feeds the young 
with animal nutriment; chewed up spiders, insects and 
pieces of flesh torn from larger carcases are eagerly devoured 
by the grub-wasp hanging head downwards in its papery 
cell. 

For here, again, is yet another distinction. The comb 
of the wasp is of a rough, coarse, paper-like material, not 
secreted by the body of the worker, but gnawed Ly the 
jaws or mandibles off some park palings or other dried 


wood and kneaded up with some of the secretions of the 
glands in the head until it forms a paste. When dried, this 
paste looks like a dirty grevish coarse paper, and of this the 
cells of the comb and the coverings of the nest are formed. 
Later we must consider the whole question of wax which 
is used by the bee for its comb. 

One last point of difference, and one I do not remember 
to have seen recorded, though doubtless it has been. The 
long axes of the cells of the wasp and bee combs lie at right 
angles to each other. The papery cells of the wasps’ nest 
hang vertically from the roof of the nest, with the opening 
directed earthwards, but the waxen cells of the beehive 
project almost horizontally and the comb consists of two 
layers of cells placed back to back and with their openings 
east and west or north and south. 

The colonies of both the honey-bee and of the social 
wasps contain the same three categories of individuals, the 
males or drones, the workers which are imperfectly developed 
females, and the queens which alone are functional and lay 
eggs ; but except in the late summer or early autumn, when 
all three categories are extant and active, there is a marked 
difference in the life of the beehive and the life of the wasps’ 
nest. This difference rests on the fact that, as autumn 
approaches, the wasps’ nest, like the nest of the humble- 
bees, disintegrates and disappears, while the hive of the 
honey-bee persists throughout the winter, shorn only of its 
drones, which are usually done to death by the workers. 
Two categories, the queen and the workers, live through the 
winter in the honey-bee colonies, inert and dormant it may 
be, but vet alive and ready to resume activities when spring 
arrives. The hive also remains, the comb is not destroyed, 
and after a little spring-cleaning will be ready for use again 
when next needed. 

But with the wasps’ nest things are far otherwise. As 
the autumn approaches and the cold weather comes on the 
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young queens which have previously been fertilised by the 
drones retire from the world and hide away in moss or 
under a thatched roof or in some corner of a_ shed. 
Here they seize with their jaws some fragment of straw or 
Lit of rag and, hanging on almost entirely by the jaws, 
wrap their wings around them and enter on their winter 
sleep. 

Meanwhile the wasps’ nest has keen rapidly deteriorating. 
The activities of the workers fall off, the drones are slain 
or cease to return to the nest. The workers sustain life 
for a few more days by devouring the remaining larve 
and pupe, but soon they also perish. The nest begins 
to crumble, and so the ruins of what was the home 
of one of the most highly organised of insect communities 
serve but to house field mice, earwigs, mites, beetles and 
woodlice. Seen under a diminishing glass 


the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep. 


It thus comes about that the whole wasp protoplasm (living 
matter) is throughout the winter months tucked away in 
the bodies of the queens which are hanging by their teeth 
in some remote crannie. In her body, and in her body alone, 
is the potentiality of the wasp’s nest, and should she perish 
next year’s wasps’ nest ferishes with her. This, indeed, 
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often happens, especially during a mild winter with snaps 
of really cold weather. The dormant queen is little affected 
by cold, and can survive many degrees of frost, but if the 
temperature rises undulv she is apt to think the spring is 
at hand, to wake up and all too soon to resume an active 
life. In this condition a fall of temperature, which would 
leave her unaffected were she dormant, quickly brings 
her life to an end and with it all hope of the future 
Wasps’ nest. 

Finally the unique method of the fertilisation of the 
queen-bee by the drone differs from anything which takes place 
in a wasp. The fertilisation of the bee occurs high up in 
the air, and the male instantly dies and falls to earth, leaving, 
however, part of his body in the queen bee. Such a process 
is unknown in any other insect, even in the nearly allied 
humble-bee. There is no instance on record of a queen- 
bee being fertilised twice, and should she fail to find a mate 
she lays unfertilised eggs, which produce only drones. This. 
means in a short time the end of the hive, for drones are 
useless, and the workers soon die off and the starvation of 
the brood ensues. It is a mystery why female egg cells 
not fertilised by the male cell (spermatozoon) should always 
produce a male, and that the same when united with the 
male cell should produce a female, but such is the case with 
other insects. 
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A JULY- FLOWER BORDER. 
HERE flower borders or any garden spaces can 
be given to special seasons it follows that plants 
can be placed with a sure hand for a certain 
effect. The illustration shows a section of a 
flower border for July, of white and purple 
colouring. There is first a bold patch of Chrysanthemum 
maximum, a plant that is grown and sold in a large number 
of forms, some of them named, but in the present writer’s 
estimation none so desirable as this. The endeavour to get 
these Daisies as large as possible has resulted in a coarse quality 
both_of bloom ‘and stem, and the desire for change has favoured 
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other varieties with thread or fringe-like petals. The white 
Daisy is followed by a group of Erigerons in three varieties, 
of some of the best sorts in varying strength of tint, among. 
them the pretty Quakeress—all improvements on the type, 
although none has yet got rid of the greenish tinge in the 
yellow eye that is the only fault of this otherwise excellent 
summer flower. The grower who will succeed in abolishing 
this greenish taint will indeed be a benefactor to horticulture. 

Beyond the Erigerons comes a drift of Salvia nemorosa 
virgata, a grand plant of long bloom duration, about four feet 
high. Its proper time is rather earlier than that of its near 
neighbours, but as the purple bloom goes off, the mass of rich, 
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deep coloured red-purple bracts becomes more prominent and 
the whole thing makes an even better setting for the groups 
of flowers that show in front of it. Beyond this again is a mass 
of Clary (Salvia Sclarea), an old plant of herb gardens, but of 
great value in the flower border. The actual flower is some- 
thing between blue and white, but the chief effect is from the 
combination of this with the quantity of broad mauve bracts. 
As the plant is widely branched and the bloom is closely set, 
a group of it forms a cloudy mass of well harmonised colouring 
of a charming and unusual quality. Backing these flowers is 
a mass of the grey-red Atriplex hortensis, allowed to grow nearly 
to its full height near the Clary, but cut down to suitable heights 
where it forms a background to the lower flowers. At the 
front of the border is an irregular edging of Sweet Alyssum 
with Ageratum, and Sea Lavender following to take up the 
purple colour. In the further part of the grouping is a planting 
of that very useful grey Artemisia ludoviciana ; it can be made 
to serve in any part of the border as it is willing to be cut down 
to any desired height. A cross path comes just beyond this 
group of July flowers, but the colour is taken up again by a 
further edging of Nepeta, now past its blooming time, but still 
showing a faint tint of grey and purple, and by Eryngium 
oliverianum now just in perfection. 

A few yards away is a good July plant that might well 
have preceded the colour group just described ; this is Sisyrin- 
chium striatum. From a handsome sheaf of Iris-like leaves 
some twenty to thirty flower-stems are thrown up; they are 





SISYRINCHIUM STRIATUM. 


2ft. 6in. to 3ft. high and are thickly set with a mass of palest 
yellow bloom. It revels in hottest sunshine, thriving in a warm 
exposure in light soil. GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


AN OLD SURVIVING FLORISTS’ FLOWER. 


T the mere mention of an old florists’ flower our thoughts 
A turn to the old-time Tulip, Auricula, Picotee or Carnation. 
We think of Tulips, which in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century became the object of a trade that has not been 
met with again in the history of commerce and “‘ by which their 
price rose above that of the most precious metals’’; or the 
old-time Auricula (now sadly neglected), once almost universally 
cultivated, and referred to from the point of view of the florist 
in Rea’s “‘ Florilege’’ as far back as 1665; or the Carnation, 
which had taken its place as a garden flower previous to 1550, 
since in Turner’s Herbal of that date we read that the flowers 
“are made pleasant and sweet by the wits of man and not by 
Nature.’”’ But the subject of this note is none other than a 
modest Snapdragon, which has the honour to be one of the 
oldest surviving florists’ flowers. The original Antirrhinum 
majus, the Greater or common Snapdragon, was very likely 
introduced to this country by the Romans. It has certainly 
been in cultivation for centuries, and has long been naturalised 
on ruined walls and stony soils. Sixty-five years ago, when 
striped varieties were so much in favour, an extremely pretty 
variety named Hendersonii, with soft red or pink stripes on a 
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white ground, 
was raised by 
the late Messrs. 
Henderson and 
Sons, Wellington 
Nurseries, St. 
John’s Wood. 
This variety is 
in cultivation to 
this day ; it has, 
in fact, been 
shown in London 
by Messrs. John 
Forbes. of 
Hawick at the 
last two meet- 
ings of the 
Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, 
and a compari- 
son with its 
faithful descrip- 
tion and _illus- 
tration in the 
“Floral Cabi- 
net’’ for 1852 
shows that it 
is almost as 
strong now fas 
it was then. It 
must not be 
forgotten that, 
whereas many 
of the modern 
Antirrhinums 
come fairly true 
from seed, the 
old florists’ 
varieties were 
raised by means of cuttings, and the variety in question 
has undoubtedly been propagated from cuttings ever since 
it was first introduced—surely a remarkable record for any 
garden or florists’ flower. True, this plant seeds freely, but 
as Mr. T. Hay of Greenwich Park says: ‘I have never 
seen any of its progeny remotely resembling the parent 
plant.’”’ It is only in recent years that varieties of Antirrhinum 
have been raised true from seed, and this we must regard as 
one of the triumphs of the art of plant breeding. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
RHUBARB LEAVES AS VEGETABLES. 

S1r,—Is it generally known in England that the large green leaves of the 
rhubarb plant make an excellent vegetable if cooked in the French way ? 
In war-time, where economy is studied, it may be useful to know exactly 
how these leaves are prepared, and it may prevent waste if you will publish 
the following recipe : It requires about 3lb. of rhubarb leaves to make a dish 
sufficient for a family of six or seven people. The thick central vein is 
removed and the leaves thrown into a bucket and washed like spinach. They 
are then placed in a saucepan of boiling water and boiled for about ten 
minutes to a quarter of an hour, passed through a colander to make a purée, 
and then turned in hot melted butter. Before serving, salt and pepper are 
added and a teaspoonful of flour in a small cup of milk well mixed with the 
purée. This vegetable can be eaten with roast veal or pork, or served with 
veal cutlets or poached eggs. In France the stalks of the rhubarb are not 
only eaten in tarts or stewed as in England, but are made into excellent 
jam.—FrRances KEyYZER. 


A GARDEN IN THE WaR ZONE. 

S1r,—There seems to mé a note of pathos and poetry in this postcript to a 
soldier’s letter from the battlefield. Formerly here, as a boy, in the Church 
of England Waifs and Strays Society’s Home, he emigrated to Canada, 
married, lost his wife and joined the 1st Battalion of the 1st Brigade in the 
1st Canadian Division, leaving his little girl with relatives. He is acting as a 
stretcher-bearer and has had many marvellous adventures and e:capes: 
““ While I was out last night tending to a wounded man near a ruined house 
] went through what was once a garden and I saw this rose which I am sending 
you. It’s the first living flower I’ve seen in this place of destruction, the 
garden is full of shell holes and the little rose bush stands there untouched. 
1f 1 was anything of a writer I could write a good story about this little rose.” 
—P. 


THE BEE ORCHID. 

S1r,—-Referring to your mention of the bee orchid, I recently picked 347 
in a field on the edge of the downs here in about a quarter of an hour—a 
most extraordinary occurrence, as they have hitherto been extremely scarce 
and difficult to find about here.—G. F., Sussex. 

[This note was accompanied by a tin box crammed to its utmost with 
entire spikes, some of them with root attached, of this interesting but all 
too rare British orchid. Little wonder that the bee orchid is scarce: a few 
more boxes filled and it would be quite exterminated. In the interests of 
the British flora we implore readers to protect uncommon plants as far as 
they are able. Wild orchids are injured more than most other flowers by 
being hard picked. We know of districts in the neighbourhood of Reigate 
where it was at one time common, but it is now hunted down to such an 
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extent that it becomes extremely difficult to find. This year the bee orchid 
has been more plentiful than usual, and it is quite remarkable to observe 
how that this and other wild orchids will disappear for a few years and then 
suddenly crop up again. The wasp orchid, an extremely rare variety of the 
bee orchid in this country, has also been recorded this year. It was illustrated 
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in the Garden for July 15th from a plant photographed on Durdham Down 
in the Bristol district. It has been known since 1787, when Michael Collinson 
had three roots sent from Clifton. The wasp orchid (Ophrys Trollii) is pale 
yellow and purple brown, much narrower than the bee, with a tapering 
central lobe to the labellum.—Ep.] 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
British Forestry: Its Present Position and Outlook after the 
War, by Edward Percy Stebbing. (John Murray, 6s.) 

S was almost inevitable at this critical moment, 
the head of the Forestry Department of Edinburgh 
University has given himself up to exhortation more 
than instruction in this volume. Its main theme 
arises from the text, “ Plant for posterity.” Mr. 

Stebbing has looked round and seen that the exigencies of 
war are hastening that exhaustion of our timber supply 
which began in times of peace. His book is a much needed 
appeal to the nation no longer to neglect the growing of 
timber. Our national security to a large extent depends 
upon maintaining the supply. He laments, as he well may, 
that so much time has been lost. Successive Governments 
have put off action by appointing one commission after 
another and leaving their reports unattended to. Mr. 
Stebbing is probably right in saying that not a single tree 
has been planted in consequence of any Government enquiry 
or report. But the movement has received a new and quick- 
ening influence from the war. The armies have diminished 
the world’s supply enormously, partly by use and partly 
by destruction. In order to supply the unending military 
needs, felling has been conducted on an unparalleled scale. 
The woodlands of this country do not count for a great deal 
in the world’s supply, but even here those who know the 
extent to which cutting has been carried over the greater 
part of Scotland as well as England and Ireland recognise 
that if the state of things were to be continued the country- 
side would be denuded of soft woods. Colossal demands 
have also been made upon the forests of Germany, Austria, 
Russia and France, as well as on those of the neutral 
countries. Then, where fighting has taken place there 
has been wholesale destruction. It must, in fact, take several 
generations to restore the equilibrium. Therefore it is 
impossible to gainsay the force of Mr. Stebbing’s message, 
which is to plant, and plant, and plant again. When we 
ask how this is to be done, differences arise. Mr. Stebbing 
does not seem to contemplate any other way out of the 
trouble except that of State forestry, and what he urges is 
that waste places should be immediately planted with trees : 

There are 3,000,000 acres of so-called afforested land—of woodlands. 
And we have, say, 9,000,000 acres of afforestable land; put it at 7,000,000 
or even 5,000,000. It will do to go on with. It has been stated by many 
who know what they are talking about that this land or much of it will bring 
in more under trees than under any other form of cultivation; or, to put 
it in another way, that this land will prove a greater national asset under 
woods than managed in any other way. Why not then set to work and get 
it planted up? 


To enforce this message, he proceeds with his argument 
thus : 

The aspect of the forestry problem has entirely changed from its pre- 
war position. The prices for timber are not likely to fall to their former 
level. So long as prices were low there was a good deal to be said for those 
who were against afforestation in this country. The arguments they urged 
had a certain element of soundness, as, ¢.g., the contention that forestry 
would not return even the 2} to 3 per cent. claimed for it. The Great War 
has swept away such doubts and arguments. Prices have gone up and the 
nation is now assured of successful financial results from its afforesting work. 
On all counts the planting of this land will be of immense advantage to us. 
It will save imports, employ labour, and help home industries. In the last 
connection it will do more than help. It will result in establishing new 
ones. 

So far we are heartily in agreement with Mr. Stebbing. 
The end he seeks for is that to which we are all straining, 
but there may be some doubt as to the means. Frankly, 
it is difficult to understand why nearly everybody who is 
agitating for forestry has only one cry, ‘‘ Let the Government 
do it.”” The Government is blamed for not doing it, the Govern- 
ment is blamed for hesitating and procrastinating ; but it 
has yet to be proved that the Government is the best agency. 
We are not saying this at all in a spirit of opposition. If 
planting is done, it will be to the good, whoever does it, 
and there need be no objection whatever to the State begin- 
ning the work if it is willing to do so. But at the same time 


many objections can be urged against the State taking in 
hand the bulk of the work. First, although it may do the’ 
work very thoroughly, it will certainly do so at very great 
cost ; second, the Siate works through officials, and these 
officials are not spending their own money, and it is only 
human nature that they will not invent and save in the same 
way as if they were working each for himself. State forestry 
would provide employment for a considerable number of 
officials and workmen, but in the best national interests 
we think it should only be conducted for purposes of demon- 
stration and teaching. It is far better that the private 
owner should do the forestry himself. And now what com- 
pulsion can be applied to the private owner? None what- 
ever. He will only plant trees if he is sure that it will be 
to his advantage to do so, and that is a perfectly right and 
sound attitude. We do not at all believe in the sentimental 
rubbish that is talked in a case like that about duty and 
sacrifice and self-denial and things of that kind. The greatest 
service that anyone can perform to his country in this respect 
is to show that, properly conducted, forestry is a lucrative 
calling. He who makes a fortune out of it, or even a comfort- 
able livelihood, is doing more than the most eloquent speaker. 
Further, an individual, if he be intelligent, has his eyes 
constantly about him for the purpose of intercepting those 
by-products, as it were, of the craft that may enable him 
to pay his way till the timber is ready to be cut down. After 
the war it is extremely probable that the recent demand 
for underwood will be very largely increased. Why, for 
instance, should basket making fall out of favour again ? 
At present the Village Industry people cannot fulfil all their 
orders for baskets, and those who are fortunate enough to 
have grown willow, or even hazel, are making good money 
out of it. There are many other forms of undergrowth 
for which a new sale has been established, and private 
forestry could undoubtedly be helped, if not maintained, 
from this source. 

The other crow we have to pick with Mr. Stebbing is 
that he has committed the solecism of dealing with 
forestry without mentioning reclamation, although it is 
becoming every day more evident that agriculture and 
forestry are two component parts of the same thing— 
reclamation. There should be a single scheme for both; 
that is to say, the area fitted for trees, whether it could bear 
corn or not, should be distinctly mapped out, and wholesale 
planting on the waste ought to be avoided. Mr. Stebbing 
will find it very difficult to give effect to his views on forestry 
unless he takes the trouble to master what is meant by 
modern reclamation. 

Russia in Arms, by Lieutenant-Colonel Roustam Bek. (Nisbet, 2s. 6d.) 
THIS is the work of a Russian officer, whose name shows his Asiatic birth. 
He tells us that. he is “a Caucasian of Oriental type”’ and that he knows 
“the Tadjik language.’”’ One feels sure that few Europeans know that 
tongue. But perhaps it will take the place of Greek in schools. He has 
seen much service, especially in Asia; he has visited Kabul in disguise and 
was one of the defenders of Port Arthur; he speaks warmly in defence of 
General Stoessel, and thinks he was hardly treated. But the chief subject 
of the bock is not autobiography ; it gives an account of the development 
of the Russian army and of its present organisation. The writer was a 
cavalry officer himself, and his account of the cavalry and, in particular, 
of the Cossacks, is valuable for that reason. He might have told the reader 
that the Cossack cradle-song, of which a verse is quoted on page 139, was 
written by Lermontoff. It is one of the most beautiful of his poems. 

The Irish Rebellion of 1916, by John F. Boyle. (Constable, 4s. 6d.) 
THIS is a brief history of the revolt and its suppression. 
given of the Sinn Fein movement ; then the revolt is described, as it appeared 
in Dublin and elsewhere in Ireland, with the measures taken to suppress it. 
The proceedings of the Courts-Martial, the Royal Commission of Enquiry 
and Mr. Asquith’s visit are added. The narrative is clear and well written, 
and the tone singularly impartial. It would be hard to determine the 
sympathies of the writer. It is a tragic story, not much relieved even by 
the ‘‘ green puttees and green boots’”’ (page 107) of that singular champ:on, 
the Countess Markievicz. There are a few misprints in this useful and honest 
record. On page 102 residence ought to read resistance, and on page 197 
Edmoun Ceannt is described as a man of notable intellectual entertainments. 
The personal descriptions of the ill-fated leaders are of special interest. 


Some account is 
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Patriotic Food Economy for the Well-to-do. Published by the 
National Food Economy League, 3, Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, 
London. Price 6d., by post 7d. 

IT is to be hoped that a copy of this very useful pamphlet may find its way 

into every household of the class indicated by its title. In the first place 

it points out the general reasons for the necessity of economy, that expendi- 
ture must be considered in terms of labour rather than of money, that native 
supplies must be savingly used, and that those from overseas must be reduced 
to the lowest limit, the better to release the work of shipping. It goes on to 
remark on the general wastefulness of English household management and 
makes suggestions for its restriction; it enjoins the need for more practical 
knowledge of cookery on the part of the house mistress; the gain by baking 
at home; the proportionate values of milk and butter, the more extended 
use of cereal and pulse dishes, and concludes with a sample week’s budget 

for a household, including servants, of six adult people. At the end is a 

chart of food values. Actual recipes are not given, but for these the reader 

is referred to a small book of useful recipes, ‘‘ The Handbook for Housewives,” 
also published by the National Food Economy League. 


A Bibliography of British Ornithology from Earliest Times to 
the End of 1912, Part I, by W. H. Mullens, M.A., and H. Kirke 
Swann. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

THIS publication should prove to be useful to those interested in ornitho- 

logical literature, and it will appeal also to those, perhaps, who do not make 

a deep study of the subject, for it is practically a ‘‘ Who’s Who”’ in the 

ornithological world from the earliest times to the present. There are very 

few known naturalists who have not put their pen to paper, at some time 
or another, and given the public the result of their investigations or impres- 
sions, and it is interesting to know who these people are and where they 
come from. For those who study the literature more deeply, the list of 
the publications of each author and the date of publication are decidedly 
useful. The authors have evidently taken very great pains in their researches, 
for they have taken a wide view of ornithology and have included many 
authors who can scarcely claim to come within the scope of the science. 

One can hardly find fault, however, with the work being too thorough, but 

we think the authors have been a little too generous in cases of doubt. 

Aviculturists find a place, and the author of a work on dietary is included 

on.account of his devoting one chapter which ‘‘ treateth of wylde fowle, 

and tame fowle byrdes”’ and their digestible qualities. The work is being 
issued in six bi-monthly parts at 6s. net each, the second part being now to 
hand. 


The Green Archway, by G. Gordon Winter. (Andrew Melrose, 5s.) 
THERE is very little in Mr. Winter’s novel to justify the attractive poetry 
of his title, for the ‘‘ Green Archway that leads to the Elysian Fields beyond ”’ 
stands so nearly at the end of the book that for too long one fails to catch 
even a glimpse of it down the long vista of undergraduate and club life by which 
it is approached. Gerand Percival, the undergraduate with whose affairs— 
chiefly of the heart—the story concerns itself, is an athletic young fellow 
whose attempts to put other folks right by means of his superior muscle 
succeeds in putting his own life very much awry. In these strenuous days 
much of his vacuous career at the University and in Paris seem too trivial 
to be worth writing about, but ultimately with the help of a splendid woman 
and a good friend he emerges into a manhood which leaves one hopeful for 
him at the end of the book, It is a pity that the author allows his well read 
hero to lay the opening of Pandora’s box to the charge of Epimetheus and 
another of his characters to quote John Oliver Hobbes, however incorrectly, 
without acknowledgment of any sort, neither does one fancy that either 
Cambridge men or Parisians will be much troubled with nostalgia through 
his description of these cities, but, these points waived, the book has much 
to recommend it. 


The Wind’s Will, by Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Cassell, 6s.) 

IT was the wind’s will that Colinette, a pretty girl who sold flowers in the 
Place Venddéme, should be blown into the arms of Captain Geoffrey Swifte 
on a fine, gusty spring morning. The result, it need scarcely be said, was 
that Geoffrey, who had in the meantime become a lord, married Colinette, 
and, in the last chapter, they are in a fair way to live happily ever after- 
wards on the family estate in England. Colinette was a sufficiently charming 
young person with an excellent head for business into the bargain, and, 
among other good deeds, rescued Geoffrey from Augusta, an aristocratic 
lady so excessively cold and haughty that we imagine her with long teeth 
and a face like that of a horse, the typical English lady as once drawn by 
the French artist. All this happened a hundred years ago, in the year after 
Waterloo, and Captain Swifte was a member of that English society in 
Paris of which Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, née Rebecca Sharpe, was so brilliant 
an ornament. We have a good deal of ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ for our money, far 
from unskilfully produced, and a liberal display of French to heighten the 
illusion. Indeed, the thing is so well done that we find ourselves wondering 
at times why it is not still a little better. However, the authors have 
composed an easy-going, readable story, and that is more than most people 
can do and quite enough for most readers. 


A Mrs. Jones, by Mrs. C. S. Peel. (The Bodley Head, 6s.) 

““ IMAGINE trying to write a novel about a Mrs. Jones,’’ as Mrs. Jones 
herself remarks. But with Mrs. Peel to imagine is to do, and no one who 
read ‘‘ Mrs. Barnet-Robes”’ and enjoyed it, as they were bound to do, need 
hesitate about knowing this particular Mrs. Jones, for she is a most lovable 
creature, although further handicapped by the pet name of Dot. When 
the story opens it fits her very well, for she is but a little girl engrossed in 
her dog, her nurse, and the love affairs of a beautiful elder sister; but by the 
time we leave her, a disillusioned woman of forty about to become a grand- 
mother, we feel that the baptismal title of Dorothea might be more appropriate. 
Luckily, Dot is one of those people to whom disillusionment does not spell 
bitterness, only a fuller sympathy for the sorrows and weaknesses of her 
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fellows. From a childhood clouded by anxiety and loss, and yet redeemed 
by the simple happiness of an unspoilt nature, she is thrust into the com- 
plexities of marriage and motherhood almost before she has known youth. 
The luxury she had every reason to expect resolves itself into something 
very like poverty, and in order that her daughter may not suffer as she herself 
has done Dot launches out as a fashion journalist, and after years of strenuous. 
work gains some measure of success. But nothing is quite as she imagined 
it. Childhood has gone and left nothing but half-sweet, half-sad memories ; 
marriage has not given her the all-absorbing interest she had anticipated, 
her husband, though devoted, makes no demands on her, and her daughter 
does not even return her affection nor recognise the sacrifices she has made. 
Not until she is on the verge of forty does Dot learn what she has missed, 
and then because the innate truth with which she has always judged herself 
as well as others compels her to remember her husband’s devotion, she refuses. 
the love that is hers to claim. A commonplace story about an ordinary 
woman, perhaps, but Mrs. Peel with delicate art probes deeper, revealing 
a very real heroine underneath and making us ask ourselves how many 
such we may have known and misjudged. 


Helen in Love, by Amber Reeves. (Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) 

‘HELEN IN LOVE ” is undoubtedly a book about which it is possible and 
even natural to entertain two opinions; for instance, was Helen herself, 
with her unconquerable interest in and ignorance of life, what is called a 
“nice” girl, or a nasty one, properly natural or utterly shameless? Was 
Hugh, her lover, a prig or a gentleman, self-restrained or merely cold-blooded ? 
All of which, perhaps, is merely a roundabout way of saying that life in Miss 
Reeves’ book is quite remarkably like life in the rea! world, where it is possible 
for two equally right-minded persons to cherish opposing opinions as to a 
third, and even one’s own motives have a trick of being difficult to discover. 
If the book has a message to deliver, it is that love, worthy of the name, has 
an inevitability about it against which it is vain to struggle. Neither Hugh 
nor Helen could face the idea of their marriage with entire hopefulness. 
Helen doubted how her own fundamental vulgarity, her almost savage interest 
in the present moment would show in the atmosphere of Hugh’s country house 
of his life and his serious, inexpressive mind; Hugh, naturally enough, 
hesitated to make of such stuff a wife and mother for Bourtons of Hayle. 
The description of Helen’s excursions into a social sphere to which she had 
by birth and education no affinity is brilliantly done, the very things happen 
which would have happened to a girl at once so ignorant and so self-reliant, 
and there are delightful descriptions of persons and gatherings in the artistic 
world as it was before the war pruned some of its least healthy exuberances. 
The last chapter introduces us, somewhat unnecessarily, to Helen on a motor- 
cycle, and the account of her journey takes so much more space than the 
incident in her life to which it is the introduction that we are inclined to 
resent it, wishing that the author had used these pages instead to explain 
Hugh’s attitude a little better, make a few more concessions to the popular 
idea of what a wooing should be, or give us better promise than the hope of a 
flat in town that Helen’s love taught new unselfishness is to last a whole 
life long. 


Brownie, by Agnes Gordon Lennox. (John Lane, Bodley Head, 6s.) 

WE meet with the usual characters of sensational fiction in Brownie, 
and these set moving with considerable dexterity and the rapidity of a 
cinematograph (change of scene being almost as spasmodic) make an amusing 
story wherewith to while away a weary afternoon, or make one oblivious of a 
tiresome railway journey. The writer, though somewhat lacking in imagina- 
tion, has plenty of invention and is a clever observer of the manner of the 
social world, so that though thin and wanting in substance, her story has 
sufficient of interest, not to say of exciting incident, to carry one from chapter 
to chapter without effort. Rudolf, the villain, is a trifle overdone, and motive 
is wanted for the extraordinary venom of his persecution of Brownie—the 
violence of which was quite enough to warrant his being put under police 
supervision or certified insane by a doctor at the beginning of the book. 
But on the whole the plot is well contrived and the natural sequence of events 
not too violently disturbed. Is itf ear of the War Office Censor, we wonder, 
that makes the writer conceal under an initial the name of the town in the 
East where much of the scene is laid ? 


The World-Mender, by Maxwell Grey. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 

MORE than a dozen novels stand to the credit of Maxwell Grey since ‘‘ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland ”’ first brought her name prominently before the 
public, and her latest book, though it has no moment so dramatic as that 
of the Dean’s confession, will sustain her well deserved reputation. ‘‘ The 
World-mender ”’ is one George Darrell, a village boy, grandson of a “ local 
preacher ”’ whose secular occupation is that of a tailor. George is sturdy, 
brilliant, if not very lovable, curiously sensitive to the impressions he receives, 
and on the whole insensitive to the impressions he creates; above all, from 
his schoolboy days, a leader and ambitious not only of personal success, but 
to alleviate the sufferings of the working classes, of which he hears much in 
his grandfather’s home. Lord Amberwood, the local magnate, gives him a 
start in life, and in his own way, perhaps not the wisest, he takes advantage 
of it, becoming solicitor, journalist, Member of Parliament, Cabinet Minister— 
he choases between leadership of the Labour Party and a place in the Liberal 
Ministry of “‘ Mr. Waytansey ’’—and finally something greater still. He is 
fortunate in his friendship with Hugh, Lord Amberwood’s heir, an English- 
man of the finest type ; more fortunate still in the three women who have most 
influence upon him in early life. It would seem almost impossible that he 
should have faltered in his allegiance to Sylvia, noblest of the three, were it 
not so evident that upon one side of experience he had been too well protected. 
Women had always put his good before their own, and egotists such as he so 
guarded must fall an easy prey to the Lady Arabels of the world. Eventually 
he finds himself in the cruel position of having outgrown the political creed 
upon which his reputation, journalistic and Parliamentary, has been based 
at a time when the fabric of his private life is about to crumble into ruin. 
How the ‘‘ World-mender ” learned at last that to mend himself must be his 
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first concern, and the characteristic strength with which he set about the task, 
is the climax of the book’s almost four hundred pages. Whether one agrees 
with the author’s politics or no, itis a story which cannot fail to interest ; 
well told, adorned with sketches of some very lovable people and a back- 
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ground of beautiful scenery ; a book which, when what its author calls this 
present era of ‘“‘ unimaginable possibilities” is lived through, will still have 
real value as a picture of certain sides of life as it was in those days imme- 
diately before the war which seem already so far away. 





THE 


[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LiFE.’’] 
Sir,—‘‘ Surrey Farmer’”’ seems to take it for granted that his question is 
answered in the affirmative, and deals more with the cure than the proof ! 
I may say that I attend many shows, and have many friends who have had 
the disposal of Shire geldings, since the outbreak of war, in their hands; 
and have heard no such charges made against the Shire as those your corre- 
spondent mentions. But even granting him that such charges have some 
foundation of truth, can we, even then, say the Shire is a failure? We, as 
Shire breeders, have not, I fear, been prepared for this awful war to any 
greater degree than other Britishers, and have not had as our ultimate goal 
the production of a horse which can be shipped across the Channel and in 
very inexperienced hands—as I know for a fact has often been the case— 
asked to work under conditions absolutely foreign to anything before asked 
of him. I contend that although the feeding and general treatment of 
our Shires under Army regulations have been absolutely different from 
anything that the animals have had previously, they have stood the strain 
well; and if the demand at the moment for geldings or mares is any criterion, 
someone must have found them of some use, and that to no small extent ! 
Your correspondent seems to forget the fact that the Shire is the largest 
and heaviest draught animal—I except the elephant !—known to man, 
and I think any stockman admits that the larger you get your animal the 
more care that animal requires to become acclimatised to sudden changes. 
I had the misfortune to have what in military parlance, I believe, they call 
‘heavy draught” horses billeted on and around my farm in the early days 
of the war, and it made my heart ache to see these poor beasts in the hands 
of men—I say nothing against those men; more power to them for doing 
the work they were and are doing so nobly !—who had never had more chance 
of studying the wants of the draught horse than seeing him, from the window 
of some shop or warehouse, stand in a wagon in the streets of our big cities! 
I am aware that your correspondent may reply that all breeds have had to 
undergo the same treatment and that he has only heard complaints against 
the Shire. My reply is, as I have previously said, that lighter animals can 
naturally stand such treatment better than horses which weigh r15ewt. to 
2ocwt., and judging from some which, I have seen offered for sale at different 
places, all the lighter breeds have not come out of the trial with exactly 
flying colours ! 

I have dealt with the Shire on your correspondent’s own ground, and 
I contend he has not been a failure there. On the other points raised, I 
go further and say that the present day Shire gelding, at the work for which 
we, as breeders, are trying to produce him, is a great and awe inspiring success ! 
The forging in the ring at the Royal is, I agree, objectionable and due, I 
believe, to overshoeing. One seldom hears a Shire forge at work either on 
the farm or in the town lorry. Could any man look at the class of Shire 
geldings at this year’s Royal and say the Shire was a failure? ‘‘ Weight 
for moving weight with activity ’’ is, I believe, the aim of the Shire breeder, 
and in Caractacus and Delight, one six years and the other five years old, I 
contend you have the embodiment of it. Nor was it confined to the two 
leaders ; there was not a horse in the ring that could not be called a good 
draught horse, and the two veterans of the Liverpool Corporation, one eleven 
years and the other ten years old, were horses which could compare very 
favourably with those of the same age of any other breed. Most of our great 
Shires have been bred by tenant farmers—one of the secrets of the breed’s 
success !—and I do not agree that there are many tenant farmers who keep 
their mares idle in the hope of breeding a great siresome day. With reference 
to American trade, I have had the pleasure of visiting ‘‘ God’s own Country,” 
and shall be the last to say anything against that game horse the product 
of our present Allies, the Percheron, but I shall be among the first to criticise 
the methods of the Highway Committee of the City of Chicago and other 
great American cities. The Percheron Society knows the value of the 
American trade and has looked after it, and the American knows the value 
of the Percheron. I believe he would pull at a house if he were fastened 
to it and asked to pull! But we have Shires which would do the same 
thing; America has, however, been allowed to see very few of them. I 
am of the opinion that the indiscriminate shipping of any unsound brute 
which was unsaleable in this country has done more harm to the Shire in 
America than anything else, and I believe that state of things will speedily 
be altered by our society. Our breeders have had as their aim the production 
of a horse which can move three tons or four tons by himself in our big 
cities, and to anyone who wonders whether they have failed in that aim 
I can strongly recommend a day on the Liverpool docks, when I feel sure 
no correspondence will be-needed to further impress the doubter of the 
Shire’s merits.—EpGar I. APPLEBY. 


[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I cannot claim an intimate knowledge of pure-bred Shires, but twenty- 
five years’ experience of farmers’ horses in the Midlands, South-Eastern 
and South-Western Counties has convinced me that the majority are need- 
lessly big and clumsy, slow and hairy heeled. Sixteen hands is for farm work 
the limit of useful height. Anything beyond that is generally gained (as 
in “light” horses) at the expense of hardihood and soundness. In hill 
countries 15h. 2in. is high enough for anything. In short, I think that a 
large percentage of our farm horses would be the better for a dash of pony 
blood. Here in North Devon and West Somerset they have it, and do a 
great amount of hard work on rations upon which the pure Shire would starve 
when idle-—DupLry C. Warp. 


SHIRE ON ITS 


TRIAL 


[To tHe Epitor or ‘“ Country LiFE.’’] 

Sir,—I do not agree with ‘‘ Surrey Farmer” that the Shire is a pampered 
luxury. He must not come to that conclusion from seeing him in the 
show ring, for which to win and to exhibit to the public they must be shown 
in show form and not worked. There is no need, as ‘“ Surrey Farmer” 
desires, to turn him into a good labourer. He is that now, and, in my 
opinion, the best work horse in the world to-day. I would like ‘‘ Surrey 
Farmer” to visit the May Day parade in Liverpool. This show is held 
in a large field in the morning, where the judging takes place (before the 
parade through the streets), and there one sees the finest collection of 
geldings (mostly all Shires) of any city in the world. There is a 50-guinea 
cup for the best twenty work horses belonging to one firm; there are often 
six teams of twenty to compete. There are prizes for the best ten horses, best 
four, best pair, and best single horse. All to have worked on the streets, 
and you will hear no forging: all are shown in their work shoes. Most of 
these horses move six tons about the docks; I do not think the Percheron 
would do this. 
them. With regard to forging, this is rather objectionable, but is only 
heard in the ring occasionally, and is caused by the extra heavy shoes worn 
for show purposes; it does not occur when wearing ordinary work shoes. 
The forging is generally confined to yearlings and two year olds, who have 
not been used to heavy shoes. With regard to warfare, Shires had never 
been used in the Army, and to expect them to be perfect all at once is too 
much ; besides, probably the men in charge were not used to them. ‘‘ Surrey 
Farmer’s’’ remark, ‘‘ how few present-day sires come from working mares,” 
is absolutely contrary to my experience. I found the working mare 
breeds the best; how seldom one sees a great show mare breed a winning 
foal. After all, we are out to breed a work horse, and they never were 
so dear and scarce. We cannot get a good one for our work under £100, 
and two years ago they made £75. I think the foreign trade will improve, 
but there is plenty of demand at home for all our geldings. One mistake 
is that too many are kept as’stallions which are not good enough. 1 think 
the Shire has improved immensely in the last twenty years.—BREEDER. 

{Our correspondent, who has been very successful in the show ring, 
informs us that most of his winners have come from working mares.—Ep. } 


I speak from experience, as I have several times judged 


(To rue Epitor or ** Country Lire ”’} 
S1r,—The Shire horse is a valuable animal, but the present fashion tor 
‘hair’? is spoiling him for the farmer’s horse, and for Army work I am 
certainly convinced the horse with less hair on his legs is far more satis- 
factory. If the fashion for “ hair’? would die out and this horse could be 
bred with fine legs, I think we should have a valuable and useful class of 
horse.—T. W. B. 

(To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I read with interest an article in Country Lire on draught horses, 
I am at one in saving the farmers are altogether wrong in breeding for the 
show ring instead of for use. It would be doing a great service to the 
country if anyone could convince them on that point and bring them to 
see the error of their ways. You say the heavy horses have not done well 
at the front, but with the reasons you give for such being the case 1 beg to 
I do not think that the horses that were sent to the front should 
In the first place, the wrong men 


disagree. 
be taken as a fair criterion of the breed. 
were appointed in most cases to buy the horses, men who never had a good 
draught horse themselves nor any practical experience of what a draught 
horse should be like. A veterinary surgeon was generally sent with them 
who knew as little if not less. The bonny, fat, flabby horse which filled the 
inexperienced eye was generally taken in preference to the hard-working 
wear and tear sort. Perhaps this fine fat fellow had never worked at all, 
or had been laid off for a long time through some ailment from which he 
had not been able to work, but he pleased the eye at the time and was booked 
for the front. Some of them had a very roundabout way of getting there. 
They were rejected in England, railed to Scotland and there accepted, and 
then railed again away to the collecting dep6t or straight away to the 
shipping port and straight on to France. Now there is no place a horse 
will contract colds and disease more readily than in a railway horse-bor. 
The result was that those horses, when they arrived at their destination, 
were bound to be unfit for anything. The wonder is that a great many 
of them survived at all after the treatment they had come through, and, 
in fact, if they had not had cast-iron constitutions they would not have 
survived. Another reason why they should not have done well was that 
some of them were bought too young and some of them by far too old. 
Again, there was always the change of climate to contend with. No horse 
is himself for a bit until he gets properly acclimatised. That is the advantage 
the Percherons had. Bring them to this country and I am certain you will 
find they will do no better here than our horses did in France. If the right, 
practical men had been put to buy the horses at the start, millions of pounds 
would have been saved and a lot of adverse comment on the breed would 
have been unnecessary. I know all that I have stated to be facts and could 
say more, but I think I have said enough to show that in my opinion, although 
our heavy horses have not done well at the front, it does not follow that 
these breeds are useless. But if you could convince farmers to breed for 
use instead of for the show ring, no doubt the breeds could still be very 
much improved.—F AIRPLAY FOR ALL BREEDS. 

[The writer of this letter is a large horse dealer who wishes to remain 
anonymous.—ED. } 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE METHWOLD RECLAMATION. 
[To THE Epitor or “ Country Lirr.’’] 

Sir,—I have pleasure in replying to ““H. C. B. U.’s” letter, though the 
answer cannot be complete, as the figures in detail, when made up for the 
season, would be too bulky for a letter. But 1 can show, or have them 
shown to anyone as far as they go, to the end of the previous week. The 
yield of the peas and potatoes was much diminished by the unusual frost 
of June 20th and 21st and the early appearance of blight in August. The 
average prices obtained for the bulk of these crops, from which three-quarters 
of our income is due, were the same as I have received before the war, viz., 
£5 per ton for potatoes and for unpicked peas per quarter; the hand-picked 
peas (dry, of course) were about 135s. per 504lb., about half at each price. 
Potash is essential for these soils, and therefore it is the more to be regretted 
that reclamation on a large scale was not undertaken years ago, after it 
had been proved to be a success; then an extra £15,000,000 might have 
been produced in Norfolk and Suffolk alone during these three war seasons, 
merely taking the production in the decade preceding the war, which we 
obtained and published several years ago. The remark as to “ rotten 
flags”’ is correct ; but had I waited for the flag to rot, some £3,000 to £4,000 
worth of food would not have been produced during these two years. The 
rainfall in June and July (the growing months) has been about the average 
at Methwold this year; but last year, to which the published figures refer, 
had deficiency in April, May and June. The dry season of rgr1z I sold over 
£300 worth of peas off about thirty acres of similar land in Suffolk. Of 
special interest were two acres which were down in sainfoin three years, 
then ploughed up, a crop of potatoes taken, and then a yield of peas that 
sold at £17 10s. per acre at £5 a quarter without any manure—two bushels 
of seed to the acre, after one cultivation. The netting is not completely 
described ; we use a wire above. The practice of thin sowing applies to other 
crops than wheat, and is advantageous in connection with early seeding, 
clean land and suitable cultivations. Potatoes are a standard crop for these 
bracken lands, in connection with boxing and pig keeping. We grow the 
pea we can sell best, not the cheapest food for game; but as we have to 
feed the game anyway, I should be thankful for suggestions as to the proved 
most economical methods, as they consume every crop I grow, and cannot 
be kept away like rabbits, rooks and pigeons. The question of the 
best use to which to put these lands is a difficult one. Two hundred 
acres of sixty to eighty years’ growth were in imminent danger 
of destruction in 1911 by a spark from a passing engine. Salvation came 
from prompt action of Mr. Bolton Smart and a gang of Hollesley Colony 
men. There are blizzards, too. At any rate, why not afforest first that 
land unsuitable for arable culture? I have always advocated insurance 
for bad seasons or failure of crops or stock, which should not all fail together. 
May I mention that others besides myself have reclaimed these sands, and 
when I knew them were continuing to reclaim, so I suppose it paid. There 
is also the question of investing capital here or in more productive parts 
of the Empire. I have for the last twelve seasons proved that these lands 
can maintain a rural population in comfort and independence. Whether 
the nation desires this does not concern me to discuss.—C. S. Epwarps. 


(To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Everyone who has followed the Methwold experiment from the outset 
would agree with your correspondent “ H. C. B. U.”’ that the financial results 
as yet obtained prove nothing. The prices of the produce have been abnormal, 
so have the costs of cultivation and of the indispensable potash. What we 
have seen is that in the second year of breaking up, the waste crops can be 
grown approaching the average magnitude on ordinary cultivated land. 
After the second year’s cropping it will be possible to draw up a profit and 
loss account on a more normal basis, reducing both the costs of labour and 
manure and the prices of the produce grown to a pre-war standard. As 
to the future system of farming to be adopted, your correspondent is probably 
right in basing the treatment of such land upon sheep folding. It is, however, 
essential to make sure of early seeding, so that the fold must be off the land 
in good time for each succeeding crop. Dr. Edwards has shown that farm- 
yard manure is less esential to such land than has been supposed. Provided 
the seed is got in early and the potash supply has been liberal, the crops show 
a wonderful power of resisting drought. Probably the sheet anchor of farming 
on that soil will be the lucerne. Dr. Edwards has shown how well it will 
grow provided the manurial preparation has been thorough. Five years of 
lucerne followed by five years of crops, then lucerne again, will prove a good 
basis for a rotation, and will steadily add to the fertility of the soil. With 
regard to your correspondent’s last point, undoubtedly much of the land 
in that areais only fit for timber. Much of it, however, can be made remunera- 
tive under cultivation, and will then support a heavier crop of men. The 
object of the Methwold experiment is to get some idea of the areas appropriate 
to each form of production.—D. 

(This is from a correspondent who has followed the Methwold experiment 
very carefully but does not want his name published.—Ep. ]} 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘“ Country LiFeE.’’] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to question the dictum that “‘ sheep folding is by 
far the most economical method” of maintaining and increasing fertility 
in the reclaimed waste at Methwold? In Belgium and Holland there are 
many thousand acres of sandy soil that have been recovered from the waste. 
There sheep have not been found the most profitable agents for maintaining 
fertility. Instead it is customary to sow in the corn leguminous or 
other catch crops. The leguminous crops are ploughed in at the autumn 
sowing. Carrots are sown as a catch crop just before the cereal plants come 
into ear, turnips after the corn crop. The former constitute the more profit- 
able crop as they need no ploughing, but only a permanent situation. 
Cattle are kept indoors all the year round and the manure, liquid and solid, 


is preserved on careful and scientific principles. On part of the land it is 
abundantly used. I think either way offers a more economical method 
of furnishing the soil with nitrogen than sheep folding.—H. V. 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES: BASKET MAKING. 
(To THE EpitTor oF ‘“‘ Country LiIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Since the war broke out we have been endeavouring to revive or to 
start village industries. This effort has a two-fold aspect. In the first 
place, if successful, it will do a good turn for the villagers, and, in the second 
place, it will capture trade hitherto largely done by the peasantry of enemy 
countries. I do not wish to encroach on your space by a detailed descrip- 
tion of the movement, or of the most striking successes which have so far 
resulted from it; but I should like to ask your help to encourage your 
readers to go in for basket making from osiers. To my knowledge there 
is a huge market for such baskets made both from the white and the buff 
willows, and I have been quite unable to meet the demand. You have 
recently urged attention to the opportunity and necessity for the reclamation 
of land with the view of increasing the cultivable area of the country, giving 
employment and of producing more home-grown food. You would, I am 
certain, be doing an equally good turn if you would take up the question of 
village industries as well. There is money in it, and it seems absolute folly 
to let the present opportunity slip. We have been making in the villages 
and exporting British goods to Australia, the Cape, the United States, 
the East Indies, Denmark and Holland; and have been selling in London 
and large numbers of provincial towns the goods made by our village people, 
e.g., baskets, fancy leather goods, wooden and stuffed toys, etc. It is 
work our villagers can do—largely in spare time—and it is work our maimed 
soldiers could do with pleasure and profit to themselves.—J. L. GREEN, 
Secretary, The Rural League, 21, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AFFORESTATION OF SCREMERSTON PIT HEAPS. 

(To tHE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’*] 
S1r,—About thirty-three years ago the owners (Greenwich Hospital) thought 
of selling the estate, and an agent was sent down to report on the general 
conditions. Among other things in this report the bareness and general 
ugliness of the parts of the estate in the immediate vicinity of the coal pits 
were mentioned, particularly the large mounds of waste material from the 
pits. A forester (Mr. David Smith, an enthusiast on trees) was selected 
and requested to do what he could in the way of beautifying the unsightly 
mounds. Pit heaps contain materials poisonous to all vegetation, and have 
as a rule to be left several years before any attempt can be made to cover 
them. Only when weeds and grass begin to appear about them can any 
planting be attempted. This first drawback was overcome by the mound 
which Mr. Smith subsequently chose on which to make his experiment 
becoming self-ignited. He had then only to wait until the fire had burnt 
itself out to commence planting the young trees. Other mounds had to lie 
bare for longer or shorter periods until the poisons from the deposits had 
evaporated or otherwise wasted away. Mr. Smith planted many different 
trees, but mostly birch and the Scots fir. All did very well, but the Scots 
fir succeeded by far the best, and in consequence most of the mounds are 
thickly planted with this tree, varied for the most part with the larch and 
birch. The young trees were raised in a nursery in the district, and when 
transplanted to the mounds took to their new habitat amazingly well. The 
loose, shingly refuse that seemingly had no hold to give allowed the tender 
rootlets to push quickly down to where they could get a firmer grip, and, 
as a matter of fact, no tree has ever been blown down on the heaps. The 
method Mr. Smith followed in planting the trees was to plant a row or two 
round the base of the mound. These were allowed to take root and grow 
until they formed a shelter for a succeeding few rows of young trees, which 
were then put in and allowed to grow and in their turn form a shelter to the 
next group. On gaining the summit the last trees were allowed to grow 
to a good height, as in this windy district near the East Coast protection is 
much needed for trees on any exposed ground. This method was entirely 
successful, no tree, as before mentioned, being lost through the gales that 
are so frequent on this stormy Northumbrian coast, and now these aforetime 
unsightly mounds make a very pleasant picture of softly rounded forest-clad 
slopes, the deep green of the firs contrasting well with the cool blue of Northern 
skies. There is little or no undergrowth in these woods, save for scarce 
patches of sparse grass or a few of the coarser weeds, the nearness with which 
the trees had to be planted together accounting partly for this and partly 
the force of the winds, which sweep away any mould that might be formed 
by falling leaves, fir needles, etc. Animal life, however, is in no scarcity 
and owls, wood pigeons, rabbits, foxes, badgers and squirrels all make their 
home among the trees. Mr. Smith had many enemies and drawbacks tv 
cope with, but none, other than those mentioned, were peculiar to trees 
planted in this situation. At first he had much disheartenment from the 
ravages of a beetle called locally the ‘‘ bore,” which has a tick like that of 
a watch. This danger was removed, however, when the joiners’ and black- 
smiths’ shops were removed from the vicinity of the mounds and rebuil: 
nearer the village. One fact, however, is of interest in regard to this insec' 
and the trees on these mounds: until Mr. Smith discovered it it had neve 
before been known to infest any tree but the fir. Mr. Smith found it her« 
on the larch, and is, naturally, very proud of the correspondence he had wit! 
professors on the subject and of having at last convinced them of the accurac; 
of his observations.—A. H. D. 


A BUSINESSLIKE SHOW OF PONIES. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—The Committee of the Burley Pony and Cattle Society have determin 
to hold their annual show on Monday next, August 7th. The show w 
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only include those classes which are necessary to encourage the Forest breeds 
of ponies and cattle and to carry on the system of premiums by which it 
is hoped to keep the best of the breeding stock on the Forest. Although 
50 many of the men are away and practically all the wealthier supporters 
of the show, the elder foresters, with the fine local patriotism which has 
always distinguished the Forest commoner, have found most of the money 
and all the labour. There are, as I write, men of over seventy years working 
voluntarily on the show ground. Readers of Country LIFE will be interested 
to note that the scheme, which the paper practically suggested and encouraged 
by the offer of a cup at the National Pony Society’s Show, of the competition 
of groups of three ponies has caught on in the Forest. The class for groups 
to be judged by the convener, Mr. Herbert 
Pratt, and possibly a third judge from the 
National Pony Society, numbers’ eleven 
entries or thirty-three ponies in all. The 
show is confined (owing to the suspension 
of Bank Holiday) to the business side, and 
there will be none of the sports which have 
from time immemorial distinguished the 
Forest feast. The Forest man and his pony 
love a race above all things.—X. 


SHOULD WEASELS AND STOATS' BE 
KILLED OR SPARED? 

[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Just at this time, when there is such a 
shortage of human labour, it is more important 
than usual that we should have a clear view 
about those of the w.ld creatures which are 
friends and those which are foes, respectively, of 
our shooting and agricultural interests. I make 
no apology for pleading, in time of war, the 
cause of such sport as shooting, because the 
game is an important item of the national food 
supply. There are many points in the natural 
relations between the vermin and the vermin 
killers which need more light thrown on them ; 
but especially, as I think, do we need fuller 
information on the position of weasels and 
stoats. The worst, because the most numerous, 
of all vermin is the rat, and both weasels and 
stoats are rat killers. Also, however, on occa- 
sion, they are game killers and chicken killers ; 
and just at the present time, when chicken raising is such a growing and 
such a necessary industry, we do not wish to tolerate the existence of any 
more poultry destroyers than we need. The question is whether these 
mustelidz, the weasels and stoats, do more good by their killing of the rats 
than they do harm by their killing of the game and poultry. It is really, 
at the moment, a question of no little importance, My own idea is that 
the weasel, as a rule, deserves well of us, and that its rat-killing benefits out- 
weigh the game and chicken killing evil that it perpetrates. But I am 
inclined to think, on the other hand, that the case is not so with the stoat, 
but that the stoat’s evil deeds against chicken and game overbalance any 
good it does in killing rats. That, however, is only an idea founded on one 
man’s observation in one or two localities. I 
venture to think that Country Lire might do a 
very useful service to agriculture and to game 
preserving by collecting opinions, inviting corre- 
spondence, from different parts of the country 
on this subject. We should then have a consider- 
able body of opinion to guide us and indicate 
whether we ought to kill or to spare the weasel 
and the stoat—either or both. That the rat 
everywhere and always is to be destroyed we 
may suppose to be open to no question. He is 
the very type of evil vermin, without a claim 
to mercy.—Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 

RABBITS AND FORESTRY. 

[To THE EpiTor oF “ CountTrRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—In a recent note you spoke of rabbits 
being the bane of successful forestry in England 
and allude to the comparative immunity of 
Continental forests. The absence of the rabbit, 
much to be desired, from the neighbourhood of 
important plantations might surely be secured in 
this country judging from the condition of the 
Forest of Dean. It might be going too far to say 
that there is not a single rabbit in the whole 
forest ; but I know by personal experience that 
one may haunt the cerftral portion, consisting 
of many thousand acres, for days, weeks and 
even months without seeing one, or any trace 
of one. They have been persistently and syste- 
matically exterminated, possibly with some help 
from the population of the mining villages, with the result that they are now 
practically non-existent in the woods. A stray one now and then appears, or 
perhaps a couple, only to be speedily dealt with by the Crown woodmen. 
Such at least was the case when, till four years ago, I was constantly in the 
forest. I believe I never saw one in its central parts. There were, however, 
traces of their having been there in past days—tall beeches with their 
trunks gnawed deeply to a height of 2ft. from the ground, probably during 
a severe winter. But trouble of that sort is, I was then told, completely at 
an end. Hares, though more often seen, are also well kept down. What 
can be done in Gloucestershire can surely be done elsewhere, though it would 
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perhaps be necessary to exterminate the rabbits from a large surrounding 
area to ensure complete immunity for woods—a course which more than a 
few farmers would welcome.—-ARTHUR O. COOKE. 


A SNAPSHOT FROM THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country LiFe.’’} 
S1r,—I enclose a snapshot of a portion of congested river traffic at Singapore. 
The boats are not unlike our Thames barges except for the reed awnings 
under which some of the crews can be seen taking their siesta. This vast 


collection of small craft may give some idea of the city’s industrial value. 
Stay-at-home people scarcely realise the 


importance of Singapore—the 





RIVER TRAFFIC AT SINGAPORE. 

doorway to the Further East and the commercial outlet to vast stretches 
of rich country scarcely touched by civilisation. If they did, surely they 
would never have allowed so large a part of her trade to fall into the hands 
of Germans. Just before the war, indeed, the city was almost as much 
German as English, and even now they are only awaiting 
opportunity to oust the Englishman commercially.—C. M. 


further 


AN AMIABLE BULL. 
(To tHE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a bull being led by a man on horseback, 
which, I fancy, is rather unusual, but perhaps all bulls are not so amenable 





HIS LATE OWNER. 
as this one—Heather Plume. He is seen with his owner, Mr. Robert Nichol- 
son of Gilt’s Farm, Crosby Ravensworth, a typical! North Country man, 
who died recently.—H. G. 
A SURVIVAL. 

{To tHE Epiror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—A propos of the photograph of an old torch extinguisher by ‘‘ E. M. M.”’ 
in your issue of July 8th, it might interest many to know that a very fine 
example of this ancient appliance exists on the gateway of a house in Duke 
Street, Adelphi, London.—C. F. S, 
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FARM WOMEN. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Seeing how things were likely to be, I started with three women last 
September (1915) on the farm. They helped to get in about eight acres of 
roots and nine acres of potatoes, and worked till the end of November on 
the farm. Then two were taken on in the garden, and one remained on 
the farm and helped load up manure, cleaned out cow-houses, and did 
potato picking until May. In March I had 200 tons of manure from Avon- 
mouth for twenty acres of grass land, and I had two strong married women 
who helped spread it and did it quicker and better than the men. I 
personally, though fifty-four, helped at this work, and see no reason why 
women of mature age should not do it, and could spread ten big heaps in 
an hour, but do not say anyone could do that at whole day work. These 
women planted potatoes and are now hoeing them and the wheat and roots. 
They are strong, married women, one having five children and getting 30s. 
a week from her husband and from his late employers. She helps from the 
patriotic point of view, as there is no need for her doing so from the mone- 
tary point. They will help with the hay harvest. Personally, I see no reason 
why women should not do all there is to do on most farms, excepting ploughing 
on heavy Jand. I have worked most farm machinery myself, driving horses, 
etc., in hay rakes, tedders, and such like ; so know it can be done. I have 
enough men and boys to do milking, and as my women are mothers | do 
not approve of them coming to work till they have seen to their children ; 
but a lady friend of mine tells me that all last summer she milked twelve 
cows per hour, and that down country round the Mendips, Wells, etc., most 
women can do eight to ten. My cowmen do the same number. Personally, 
after but little practice, I can only do three or four. Down country I am 
told the usual wages for women milkers are 1s. to 1s. 4d. per day, which 
means three or four hcurs’ work a day only.—ANNIE Fox. 
SWANS STEALING CYGNETS. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.”’} 

Sir,—A few days ago I was at Mapledurham, and there saw a pair of swans 
with a most remarkable brood of cygnets, seventeen in number. The lock- 
keeper informed me that the pair originally had nine, but another pair on the 
same reach had a brood of eight. The pair with the nine at once proceeded 
to fight off those with the eight, and succeeded in doing so, when they adopted 
their cygnets, and may now be seen the proud parents of a family of seventeen. 





THE ROBBERS AND THEIR MIXED BROOD. 


I enclose a photograph which i took at the time. I should be glad to know 
if a case of this kind has previously come before you.—W. E. TayLor. 








ANOTHER RIDDLE. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“ CountRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—In answer to the letter in your Correspondence column of the issue 
of July 22nd entitled ‘‘ An English Riddle from France,” the answer to it 
is ‘‘ Nothing.”” I remember coming across it years ago in an old writing 
desk on an old piece of notepaper. On the other side was another riddle 
of which I do not know the answer. Perhaps if you could insert it in your 
interesting paper one of your correspondents could give me the answer. It 
runs as follows: 

‘“‘T’m the sweetest sound in orchestra heard 

Yet in orchestra never was seen ; 

I’m a bird of bright plumage, 

Yet less like a bird’s ever been. 

Touch the earth 1 expire, in water I die, 

In air I love breath yet can sing and can fly, 

Darkness destroys me and light is death, 

And I only keep going by holding my breath.” 
—WiuiaM Etwe tt, C.F., 8th Div., Ammunition Column, B.E.F., France. 

[So many answers have been received to the riddle sent by Mme. 
Duclaux that it is impossible to acknowledge all of them, for which, how- 
ever, we thank our readers.—Ep.] 
CURIOUS CONDUCT OF A HERON. 

(To THE EpirTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
Si1r,—On Friday afternoon last on entering my house I found a heron standing 
in the hall. I called my wife to come and see the bird, which seemed not at 
all flustered and in good condition. He was standing just inside the inner 
front door, and to open the door I had to come close to him and reach across 
him. Directly I opened the door he slowly walked through the outer hall 
and then rose in flight. He circled round the garden and came back close 
over our heads and flewinland. 1t was a warm afternoon, and all the windows 
and a door at the back of the house were open. The house stands high up, 
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about half a mile 
from the sea, and 
the nearest stream 
is the Sid, about a 
mile away in the 
town. Herons are, 
however, often seen 
inland on the river 
between this and 
Ottery St. Mary, the 
latter place being 
six miles distant. Is 
it possible that the 
heron had _ been 
chased bysome bird 
of prey and had 
taken refuge in the 
house ?—BURLEIGH 
D. KILBURN. 


TITS AND 
COCOANUTS. 
{To THE Ep1Tor.] 
S1tr,—I believe it 
is a well known 
fact that half a 
cocoanut hung up 
in the open will 
almost invariably 
attract tits. About 
three weeks ago I 
put this to the test, and to my delight in about three days the cocoanut was 
visited by a little blue tit. She began by carrying bits of the kernel to 
her family, evidently in a nest near by. But apparently it was too much 
trouble for her to go to and fro, so after a few days she brought her 
family of three to the nut and fed them there. One of the young ones 
has got on much faster than the others; it can now find its own food, 
and has left the family I believe. The other two are only just able 
to peck for themselves. The photograph is 
of the precocious infant, whose plumage is 
now beginning to turn blue. The mother 
bird is too quick, and the noise of my 
camera shutter frightens her away. TI did 
get one photograph of her feeding a young 
one, but it is scarcely good enough for 
reproduction. The cocoanut was hung up 
on a baleony on one of a row of houses 
on the outskirts of the town.—I*. T. Burkitt 

(Captain). 





A PRECOCIOUS YOUNG TIT. 


FROM GAMEKEEPER TO PLOUGHMAN. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE,’’] 
S1r,—In the farmers’ interest the gamekeepers’ 
duties must be carried on to some extent; the 
vermin must be kept down, or serious damage to 
the crops will ensue, and in some districts, such 
as this sequestered part of Berks from which 1 
write, where rabbits abound, the gamekeepers 
have in normal times had their work cut out 
to keep them under.¢ In the case of the game- 
keeper depicted, it will be seen that he has turned ploughman. I found 
that he was a good horseman, and, although attested, he is, nevertheless, 
a married man with a family, and, besides, it seemed hard that his wife should 
be left in the lonely cottage deep in the woods if it could be avoided. I 
found the local Tribunal were open to a bargain, and accepted a proposal 
to take a single man from the farm, the gamekeeper taking over his duties ; 
and the result has been satisfactory from all points of view. Ploughing by 
day and trapping by night, our friend works harder than he has ever done 
before. Meantime his home is preserved, whereas it must have been broken 
up had he joined the Colours. Over and above all, the Army has had a recruit 

just the same.—F. L. W. 





A GAMEKEEPER’S WAR-TIME DAY WORK. 


























